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CHAPTER I. 

" To be wise, and eke to love, 
Is granted scarce to gods above.** 

The time was June^ and it was the evening of a day 
so hot that it was not possible till within an hour of 
sunset for men or cattle to find the least pleasure in 
existence* 

A few dark clouds, fringed with bright, fast- fading 
colours, gathered slowly as the sun went down, and 
the wind began to rise slightly. 

The breeze swept coolly over rugged Welsh hills, 
rustling and sighing and scattering far and near the 
scarlet fruit of the wild cherry-trees that overhimg a 
rocky mountain lane in Brecknockshire. 

There was a sudden descent in the road, craggy, and 
dangerous to the unwary, and here, looking down a 
valley clothed with oak-wood, and up to innumerable 
hills, pink, grey, and dimly green, had stood the same 
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old black and white fann-house for the last hundred 
years. 

It was built a few yards back from the high-road, 
and so much below it, that a flight of steep stone steps 
was needed to give access to the little prim court, 
decorated with three funereal yews, which did duty for 
a garden in front of the house. 

At the top of the stairs, leaning with both arms on 
the gate, a great felt hat pulled down over his eyes in 
defiance of the dazzling slanting sunbeams, the master 
of the house stood, taking his pleasure in the freshen- 
ing air. A tall, broad-shouldered man of five-and- 
thirty, plain-faced and large-handed, yet not without 
a certain manly grace in spite of country-made clothes 
and nailed boots. By his side a big tawny sheep-dog, 
on terms of intimate familiarity with his owner, courted 
his attention now and again with gentle lick of the 
hand. He had stood there some twenty minutes, half 
dreaming, half thinking, altogether very much at his 
ease, and was just considering the advisability of light- 
ing a short, black pipe, when there came a sound of 
quickly approaching hoofs, and raising his head, Simon 
Vane found himself face to face with two riders who 
drew rein at his door, 

" How d'ye do, Vane P " said a horseman, dismount- 
ing; and, throwing his bridle over the gate-post, he 
advanced and shook hands with Simon. 

" Now, Uncle George, I think I mentioned to you 
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that I didn't intend to be left alone/' said a sweet 
voice, in which was a pleasant ring, suggestive of 
laughter, but which was at present not without a 
quaver of trepidation. "You know how nervous I 
am, and how frisky Dick is. I dare not be left, indeed 
I dare not; and I don't doubt there are pigs, and 
dogs, and cows, and all sorts of things about." 

" Nonsense, Georgina ; what a little fool you are ! " 
said her uncle, rather pettishly. " Well, you must get 
off yourself then, for I have a few words to say to Mr, 
Vane." 

Sorely perplexed by the blinding sunlight, Simon 
opened the gate and crossed the road to where a girl 
in a blue habit was sitting, rather awkwardly, on a 
fat, well-bred chestnut pony. 

" Thank you. I know he wouldn't have been quiet 
a minute, and I am nothing of a horsewoman, as per- 
haps you see," cried she, laughing a little cheery, 
musical laugh, as she slipped off into his arms ; and 
Vane laughed too. 

She stood gathering her habit round her slight 
figure, and looking a good deal more at her ease than 
she had been for some time previously. 

She talked fast and confidently. 

" And what's to become of me, pray, whilst you're 
talking ? Is that your house, Mr. Vane P I suppose 
it is, of course. May I go in and try to find some- 
thing to amuse myself with, whilst you and uncle are 
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busy ? Oh, what a dear dog ! Never mind, I don't in 
the least care about his jumping up. I like it ; I'm 
not one bit afraid. What's his name?" — patting the 
head of the shepherd's dog, who had offered her the 
extremely civil attentions common to the well-disposed 
of the canine race. 

" Dolce," answered Vane, with a very correct accent. 

" Dear me, what a very odd name for a dog of this 
sort," said Georgina, leading him gently down the 
steps by the ear. " Dolce shall come with me, then. 
You said I might go into the house and wait, didn't 
you, Mr. Vane P " 

Certainly," responded he, with a slight bow ; " go 
where you please." 

" Keep in the garden, Georgina, I beg," called Mr. 
Drayton, as he took Vane's arm. "I shall not be 
more than ten minutes." And, turning back a bit 
along the road, they led the horses to where a 
rambling, rustic stable-yard opened from it. 

" Now why, I should like to know, should I stay in 
the garden P I shall do exactly as I please," pouted 
the lady when she found herself alone. 

She skipped down the narrow flagged path and 
tried the door with quick, impatient fingers. It was 
fast shut, bell or knocker was none, or any means of 
communication with the world within visible. 

" Dear me, how do they get in, I wonder — ^what a 
queer little comer of the world it is I " Rather listlessly 
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she wandered through the belt of tall fir-trees which 
sheltered all one end of the farm, treading with dainty- 
feet its slippery aromatic carpet, till she reached the 
southernmost side of the house, before which lay in 
deepest shade a tiny lawn — a neglected, uncut lawn, 
whose grass was of a sufficiently comfortable length to 
give harbourage to a score or so of turkeys, who were 
finding their pastime therein. 

Georgina approached this party with caution and 
London-bred -timidity ; and the big hairy head of the 
family rising, gobbling, and beginning to get exceed- 
ingly red, as she advanced in closer proximity with 
mamma and the young ones, she, unwilling to intrude 
on their privacy, or to cultivate their acquaintance 
further, beat a hasty retreat to where a wooden bench 
beneath the fir-trees offered an inviting seat. 

The far-off lowing of cattle and bleating of sheep, 
if anything, increased rather than interrupted the 
supreme stillness around her. 

She sat there for awhile resting and enjoying the 
loneliness and intense quiet ; but after a bit the silence 
and sKade began to oppress the volatile child, and she 
started to her feet. " Fancy," she exclaimed, half 
aloud — " fancy a life here ! Conceive sitting at that 
bow- window yonder day after day, watching those tur- 
keys and seeing nothing beyond but those fir-trees, 
and it may be a distant prospect of a haystack. Oh, 
those fir-trees! those fir-trees — those tall, thick fir- 
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trees! the weariness of hearing them sighing and 
swaying themselves backwards and forwards all day 
long and all night too ! Just the same the whole year 
round, of course, always green, always impenetrable — 
never for one instant could one have the satisfaction of 
being able to look right through them into the world 
beyond! Is it possible any one ever did live their 
whole long life through in that black and white farm- 
house P It's very likely, I dare say. These Welsh folks, 
I take it, don't exactly live at any time ; it's only a 
sort of vegetation. Pigs and poultry all the week — 
chapel three times on Sunday ; then poultry and pigs 
again, and so on. I can't think I should get on with 
it all. How thankful I should be for a market-day or 
a fair, and how I should long for the harvest-home 
and all that! I wish, though, I had mamma down 
here for a month — no, not a month, perhaps she'd die 
before the end of it ; but say a week ! I'll answer for 
it she'd never talk again about dwelling in the Wil- 
derness, as she calls Westboume Grove, as long as 
she lived. Well, I can't stand this any longer. I 
must really try and find something to amuse myself 
with." 

She walked towards the house. A bay-window on 
the ground-floor stood conveniently open, and from 
thence she contemplated the room within : a low dark 
parlour, long and narrow, and lighted only at one end 
by the window at which she stood. It was panelled 
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throughout with oak, black and chipped with the hard 
usage of years. 

Grotesque faces grinned from the mantel-piece, 
carved, high almost beyond reach, after the manner of 
the ancients. On the broad window-seat, comfortably 
cushioned with well-worn moreen, lay a little pile of 
books, which bore also the tokens of constant use : one 
of these, open with its face downwards, was within 
Georgina's reach. She put in her hand, and, having 
secured the prize, sauntered away again down a thread- 
like path which lost itself among the pines. 

Downwards always the path went — ^here narrow and 
there wide — ^at each step more rocky, and yet more 
enticing, till it came to where a mountain stream 
frothed and gurgled roimd a line of water -worn 
stepping-stones, for the use of those who preferred 
their perilous passage to that of the almost as dan- 
gerous plank, which likewise spanned the rivulet. It 
was a choice of evils, Georgie thought, but she elected 
to pick her way over the slippery stones, and, having 
accomplished the feat, proceeded, with some difficulty, 
to climb the steep bank on the opposite side. 

" I know I ought not to go. I don't believe uncle 
will ever be able to find me ; but it's such fun ! " she 
soliloquized as she went on. 

Now she had got to the top of the bank, and a 
sinuous path led her higher and higher under larches 
and oak, and graceful and overhanging nut boughs^ 
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still following the windings of the brook, to where a 
giant beech, the king of the dingle, stretched, far 
above his vassals, his verdant sceptre. 

Here — close to a spring which made a perpetual 
soothing drip-drop, sweet and monotonous as the voices 
of children playing in the distance, and then went 
down to join the noisier stream below — here, in a 
nook lit with the faint, subdued green light of the 
forest, some one had fashioned a rude seat from the 
root of a felled tree. 

Exhausted with her climbing, Georgie sat down, 
and looking down to the dell beneath, was surprised at 
the height she had attained. 

Near to her hand grew myriads of wood flowers, 
wild and bright ; and all the ground, and between the 
Toots of the close-growing trees, was thick with the 
ripening berries of the wild strawberry, of which, and 
of the modest pink crane's-bill, a leaf lay here and there 
scarlet in beautiful, too-early death. Now it was grow- 
ing late, for the bees, heavy laden from the well-stored 
hyacinth-bells, were making the best of their way 
home, and on the side of the steep hill opposite, where 
waved fields of corn yet green, the setting sun was 
dyeing tawny red the hair and beard of Simon Vane, 
with the assistance of whose arm her uncle was slowly 
proceeding up to a farm-house still nearer the sky. 

Their wind-borne voices came across the chasm, and, 
in the serene air, sounded close, almost in her ear. 
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" Consider it, consider it, Simon, my good fellow ! " 
she heard her uncle say, as he paused for an instant 
and panted for breath. 

" 'Deed, Mr. Drayton, it's little use considering, I'm 
afraid. My answer is like to be the same ten years 
hence as it is now." 

" You don't know that, Simon. * Circumstances alter 
cases,' as they say down where I come from. Again I 
say, consider it, and give me an answer any time 
between this and Christmas," And they toiled upwards 
once more. 

" That is an odd sort of man enough," mused Georgie ; 
" he speaks almost like a gentleman, if his voice hadn't 
that funny Welsh way with it, as if every sentence was 
followed by a note of interrogation. And he's not at 
all bad-looking either. Now they are both out of 
sight. How much longer do they mean to make me 
wait, I should like to know P I may as well read a 
little, I suppose. What's this book, I wonder? — 
Spenser's ' Faerie Queene ! ' What an unexpected 
meeting ! What an eccentric Welsh farmer ! And 
he was reading it too, for it was lying open. And 
why shouldn't he P How I do hate myself for saying 
things like that ! I dare say he is just as likely to 
read it, and a good deal more likely to understand it, 
than I." 

She turned the pages one by one, but, unaccustomed 
to the pure Saxon of the grand old poem, it was almost 
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to her as a dead language. She was about to close the 
volume rather discontentedly, when a few lines caught 
her eye, of which the text and type appeared more 
easy to follow than the rest. In quaint, brief words, 
they told of the rustic knight of the Fairy Queen, of 
his armour, and of the gentle mistress he served. " I 
like that," murmured Georgie ; and she was beginning 
to read with awakening interest, when her attention 
was arrested by the rapidly-increasing darkness, and 
by a simultaneous rustling among the leafy bowers 
overhead. 

" I do believe it's raining ! cried she ; " and how 
close and hot it is getting — it's positively insupport- 
able ! It is raining — there came a great drop on my 
face ; and only supposing it should thunder ! How 
frightened I am ! I wish I had never come here. I 
knew all the time it was wrong. I suppose it would 
be no good my screaming — no one would hear me. I 
never dare try to get back by myself. Where can 
Uncle George be P" 

Glittering on the page of the open book, came a 
broad, bright blue flash, startling and almost blinding 
her with its brilliancy. There was an awful quiet, and 
Georgina peeped timidly out from the hands beneath 
which she had coweringly hid her eyes. The little bit 
of sky that the trees allowed to be seen was heavy and 
pitchy black ; but the rain had suddenly ceased, and 
the slow falling of gathered drops from bough and 
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leaves was all the sound she could hear. A low, deep 
growl, and then the yet-distant thunder came booming 
and echoing amongst the mountains. 

The vague, unreasoning horror, which is the tor- 
ment of highly-sensitive imaginative temperaments, 
came upon Georgie. Under ordinary circumstances, 
she was not afraid of thunder — she rather enjoyed it, 
and made sport of the many women and few men held 
in bondage by such fears ; but this was so terrible — 
the place so lonely, so weird, and the thunder such as 
she never in her life heard before — that her abject 
terror must not be judged too harshly. 

Crouching down on her mossy seat, with averted 
eyes and tightly-clenched hands, trembling violently, 
and struggling in vain to command herself, she passed, 
as it seemed to her, a perfect age of misery ; the flashes 
of lightning growing brighter and more bright, and 
the thunder rattling closer and closer, when a quick, 
firm footstep sounded, and Vane stood before her. 

" I hope you've not got wet. Miss Sackville," he was 
beginning, in his brisk, cheery voice, when she cried : 
" Ah, I'm so frightened — so frightened ! " and stretched 
out both her hands to the stranger like the foolish, 
scared child she was. 

What could Vane do, but take the little cold hands 
thus proflered tenderly in his own big ones — rough 
with toil and brown with sun — and> standing close 
beside her, give what little of comfort and assurance aa 
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came most readily to his mind under the somewhat 
perplexing circumstances P 

He was a shy, reserved man, and he was only a 
Welsh farmer, it must be remembered ; and I doubt if 
the, to him, very novel fact of standing with the hands 
of Mr. Drayton's pretty niece clasped in his own did 
not convey far more of embarrassment than pleasure. 
Though he felt exceedingly sorry for the young lady, 
as she looked in his face so piteously, her great blue- 
grey eyes swimming with tears, he couldn't really see 
that there was so very much to be frightened at after 
aU. 

He bore it manfully, however, and, not knowing well 
what else to do, stood quietly there, with the little, 
trembling hands in his, till, when the storm had got to 
its height, and even he began to think it would be as 
well it were a little further oflF, Georgina lifted up her 
voice and wept, and the young farmer felt his cup was 
indeed full. 

When it had got to the worst, it soon began to 
mend ; and the tempest and the tears both nearly over, 
she looked up at him, and said, with a faint smile. 
How foolish I am ; what can you think of me P 
She withdrew her hands from his with a start and a 
deep, surprised blush — a blush in which Vane could 
see much of girlish shyness, but in which he failed to 
detect any of the pride he expected from Mr. Drayton's 
niece. 
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" You are better now/' he said, kindly. " You are 
not used to such thunder, are you ? One must come 
among the hills to hear God speak so loud. But 
I could not think where you were. I don't suppose I 
should have found you if it hadn't been for Dolce, who 
brought me. He must have followed you, and then 
made the best of his way to me. I was afraid you 
wouldn't be sufficiently weather-wise to see the storm 
coming on, as we did." , 

She smiled more brightly. " Well, I'm not moun- 
tain bred, and I confess my first warning was feeling 
the rain in my face." 

" You must not sit there if your things are wet ; 
you had better come back at once with me to the house 
and be dried." 

She rose and followed him, her spirits returning at 
each step. 

"Where is my uncle ?" she asked, as they retraced 
the little pathway. 

"Up yonder at Vronllwydd, surely! He thinks 
you're safe in the house; but I made a guess you 
Wouldn't stay in the garden, so I came to look for 

you." 

" That was very kind of you. I don't know what I 
should have done if you hadn't come, I'm sure; not 
but what I have enjoyed my walk very much too." 

" I was rather surprised to find you had got over the 
water ; I didn't think you could have managed that." 
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"Oh, I did it capitally. I came over the stones; 
and now," said she, springing forward, " you shall see 
how well I can go back the other way. It's like a 
scene out of some opera, only it's prettier,'' and she 
danced to the middle of the green and treacherous 
plank. 

" Name of goodness take care, or you'll surely slip," 
cried Vane. 

" It's all right, I'm over. Now I'm going to jump 
down. It isn't all right though, I believe," she called 
after a pause, and in an instant Vane was by her side, 
alarmed at the alteration in her voice. 

"What's the matter?" he exclaimed. 

"Oh! I think I have only turned my ankle. I 
don't believe I've even sprained it. How silly of me, 
to be sure ! How it does hurt me to walk ! " 

" Shall I carry you P" said Vane. 

"Could you?" 

" Name of goodness, yes ! " 

" Well, no. I think if you were to give me your arm 
I could manage. After all, it's only a few steps up to 
the house." 

What support his arm could give she had, and she 
bore herself bravely ; but the effort was great, and she 
shivered with pain and fatigue, when pushing open 
a gate that had previously escaped her notice, he 
deposited her upon a huge wooden settle by the side of 
a blazing fire. 
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" Oh, what a dear old kitchen ! how comfortable it 
is and warm ! " extending her hands gratefully to the 
fire, whilst Vane ransacked cupboard and shelf in 
search of some restorative for his drooping guest. 

" Is your foot very bad ? Will you have it bathed, 
or anything?" he inquired as he presented brandy and 
water, that orthodox and unfailing resource when a 
cordial is called for. 

" Oh, no, thank you ; I'm better now. I shouldn't 
have made so much fuss, only I was tired first, and 
then so startled, that I didn't really know what I was 
about. I believe I could even walk now." 

" Pray don't try to do so at present. Sit still and 
get dry and warm." 

So she sat there with Dolce's head resting against 
her knees, and Vane leaned against the chimney-piece 
and looked down at the pretty animated face glowing 
in the fire-light. 

It was a fair face — fairer a long way than it had 
been his luck to look upon — delicate, regular features, 
and eyes that changed with every expression of the 
changeful face, a rosy mouth quivering with innate 
fun, and a little graceful head crowned with a profu- 
sion of brown hair that deepened to black in the shade, 
and in the sunlight could tremble into gold. 

Between them, out of the coarse clay of the earth, 
God and Nature sometimes make an artist. Un- 
tutored, uncultivated, journeying but seldom beyond 
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his Welsh hills and valleys, to Vane had been given 
the power of appreciating with the keen pleasure of 
which few but the so heaven-bom are capable, the 
exquisite curves, the colouring, the poetry of the lovely 
picture before him. 

There are some who say, perhaps, that a man lead- 
ing a lonely life, and born and bred in the midst of 
such scenery as surrounded the little Brecknockshire 
farm, must be strangely constituted indeed could he 
grow up without some love and some sympathy for the 
true and the beautiful. 

But the experience of the many, I believe, goes to 
prove that the sweet influences of nature have but 
marvellously little effect upon the dull, uneducated 
minds of the rural population. 

Commend me to the dwellers in some of the most 
picturesque nooks of our country for stolid indifference 
to the beauties they had need but go to their door- 
steps to enjoy I I fear, for the most part, the favoured 
people of the Lake district, of rugged Scotland, lovely 
Devonshire, and green Ireland, are infinitely more 
devoid of pure artistic feeling than the artizans of 
London, breathing for a few short hours the fresh air 
of Greenwich Park or of Richmond, and gazing on the 
dusty trees and mimic mountains with a pleasure bred 
of long spent years in narrow streets, and crowded 
lodging-houses. 

At the same time Simon Vane was scarcely to be 
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reckoned up and taken stock of like the generality of 
country farmers. 

His mother had been a little sickly governess, earn- 
ing a subsistence dearly by teaching the rude children 
of a Welsh flannel factor. Richard Vane had seen 
and pitied the small, soft- voiced orphan, and had taken 
her, no unwilling bride, to Pant-y-dwr. 

She had been very happy there, poor child, in the 
few short yeai:s of life that were left to her. It was 
wonderful what an amount of happiness she contrived 
to get into those fifteen years— taking such delight in 
the simple, health-giving labours of the farm, loving 
and being loved by her rough, kindly husband with a 
devotion strange in so ill-matched a pair, and idolising, 
more especially as years went on, her boy— her only 
child Simon. 

As he grew older, his father, anxious to do his best 
by the lad, was about to send him to some cheap com- 
mercial school in the provinces, but the languid eye 
and failing health of his young mother pleaded for 
him, and he remained at home her scholar, and by- 
and-by her companion and the chief joy of her life. 

It was an odd sort of training for the great, broad- 
shouldered boy, full of sturdy yeoman instinct, and 
yearning for the free life of the farm and the hills, 
tied to the apron-strings of a feeble woman, reading 
and making faces over Tasso, construing laboriously a 
bit of Schiller, remembering here and there a maxim 

c 
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of Jean Paul's, and devouring with a genuine delight 
Shakspeare and all the great old English poets. 

It might have been worse for him than it was ; but 
that when he was fourteen, God took from him the 
teacher, and left but the dear remembrance of her 
lessons and some few of the old, well-learned tasks 
that clung fast to his memory whether he would 
or no. 

Then he lived the life that his father and his father's 
father had lived before him, experiencing, as I sup- 
pose, but little more of any refining influence than Jiis 
fellows ; but either his early womanly education, or 
some qualities inherent in him, making him different 
and uncongenial to them, he was regarded as a very 
dull companion, indeed, by the young farmers of the 
neighbourhood, who made no sort of pretence of friend- 
ship or of wish for his acquaintance. 

This was rather hard on Simon, who was by no 
means of an unsocial turn of mind. He was neither 
surly, nor morose, nor bad-tempered in any way ; he 
was fair and open in his dealings, his word was as his 
bond, he could ride as well, nay, he could ride a great 
deal better, than any of them, and he was more success- 
ful in business than most, for what his hand found to 
do, he did with all his might ; but he had no friends. 

Little by little, he got careless about the companion- 
ship of other men ; and after old Richard was gathered 
to his fathers, in the little burial-ground of Libanus, 
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hard by, and he had settled down into the humdrum 
life of the farm, with good Mrs. Morgan, his house- 
keeper and far-away cousin, to look after him, he began 
to get not only reconciled to his solitude, but to love it 
in good earnest. 

Only now and again there would come a craving for 
a love and a sympathy beyond what he pretty well 
knew would be his fate to meet in his path through 
life, and it was in times such as these that he turned 
anew to the dearly loved friends of his youth — ^his 
own friends and his mother's, who, bringing out the 
love of poetry and beauty that was deeply seated in his 
nature, made him, after the fashion of David, some- 
thing between a shepherd and a poet, and very often 
as happy as a king. 
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All this time I have left Vane, leaning against the 
kitchen chimney, and staring, it is to be feared a little 
rudely, at Georgina Sackville. 

To do her and him both justice, she was very imcon- 
scious of his admiring gaze, but was not indisposed to 
make herself to the full as agreeable as she knew how 
to be. 

It was an easier task than she thought even, to 
please this yoimg farmer. 

" I have taken the book you were reading, see. I 
carried it away with me into the wood," said she, 
holding towards him the volume of Spenser which she 
had found on the window-seat. " It is a favourite of 
yours P I guess so from its having that comfortable 
way of keeping its leaves turned well back, which 
speaks of familiar use.'* 

** Yes, it's a dear old friend ; but after all I fancy I 
read it as much from custom as from anything else.'* 

"But can you really read it easily and well, and 
without stopping much to find out what the curious 
old words mean P I dare say if I could understand it, 
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I should like it very much, too ; but I am free to con- 
fess I never even tried till half an hour ago, and then 
I didn't get beyond a few of the pages in the begin- 
ning." Then she added, after a little hesitation, 
"Somehow I think that is enough to have written 
for a lifetime — I mean to have been able to con- 
ceive so beautiful an idea as that of the Red Cross 
Knight." 

" I suppose you mean where the rude, uncouth lout 
gets up from the Fairy Queen's feet and puts on the 
armour." 

" Yes — I like that. I like to think how noble and 
gallant he looked in the eyes of the lady and of every- 
body, and how well the armour fitted him." 

" Ah, but I imagine such armour nowadays would 
be thought almost as ridiculous as Don Quixote's brass 
basin, wouldn't it ? — out in the world, I mean, where 
you come from. The old knight's armour is not too 
rusty for the country." 

" That's rather hard upon the world, as you call it ; 
there slips off the girdle of truth at once, I think. Do 
you suppose, Mr. Vane, you're nearer heaven in the 
country than in town ? " 

" God forbid ! but in the coimtry I fancy it's easier 
work getting there. What God seems to require of us 
is about the pleasantest thing to do here. I can't well 
judge of the other, because I don't know it; but I 
could believe that the devil has it pretty much his own 
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way there. I beg your pardon though, I ought not to 
have said that ugly word, I dare say. I'm not used to 
talking to young ladies, you know ; but, sure enough, 
if I hadn't let that girdle you mentioned drop, I should 
neyer have made such a mistake at aU." 

"Very true," remarked Georgie, ever so little 
patronisingly ; "I remember somebody, Coleridge, I 
think, says somewhere that true religion, when there 
is no mixture of cant with it, is the only thing needful 
to make a man a gentleman." 

" I'm glad of that, for then everybody has a chance 
of being one, though I confess I don't quite know 
myself what goes to the making of the article." 

" Well, Georgina ! " exclaimed her uncle, suddenly 
opening the door, and shaking a shower of rain-drops 
from his coat. " What do you think of the weather, 
eh ? Looks lively, doesn't it P I have got pretty well 
wet through coming down from Vronllwydd." 

Georgina answered that indeed it did not look 
lively, and that she only hoped it wouldn't thimder 
again. 

" Thunder — ^pack of stuff ! why should it hurt you, 
if it did thunder ? — ^but what's the matter with you, 
child, you look as white as a ghost P " 

Poor Georgie explained her misfortunes, which 
elicited from her uncle a good deal of concern, ac- 
companied with some little grumbling. 

"I must say," said he, "I never saw such a girl 
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in my life for getting into trouble. Do you mean to 
tell me you won't be able to get home to-night P" 

Georgina declared she would do her very best, but 
acknowledged she had her doubts as to the possibility 
of remounting her horse. 

" Well, we must see how you are after awhile ; in 
the meantime. Vane, do you think Mrs. Morgan could 
be prevailed upon to give us a cup of tea — indeed, for 
my own part, I shouldn't object to a drop of something 
stronger." 

Vane was shocked at his neglect of -the duties of 
entertaining strangers. I am sure his head must have 
been already a little turned for him so far to have 
forgotten himself, and he hurried out of the room mut- 
tering ; 

"Name of goodness, where's Jane Morgan taken 
herself out of the way just when she is wanted ? " 

Mrs. Morgan was cumbered with much serving; 
for, having anticipated some demand on the master's 
hospitality, she had been for some time occupied in 
preparing the oak parlour to receive visitors. 

She had lit the fire, bestowed a little superficial 
dusting here and there, had fetched from the retire- 
ment of a cupboard beside the chimney a bunch of 
most atrocious wax flowers, which she deposited in 
a conspicuous position on the chiffonier, and finally 
completed her arrangements by transferring all Vane's 
books at one fell swoop from the window-seat to the 
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aforenamed retreat, the key of which she turned and 



" What haye you been making all this dust about, 
Mrs. Morgan?'' said the master, standing discon- 
tentedly at the door. 

" Man alive, shouldn't I be making the place a bit 
decent for the folks from the Hall ? By George, you 
would keep the lady in the kitchen yonder! And 
Peggy, the little cat, to cut her thumb this minute. 
Name o' the world, it's enough to craze one ! " 

"I shouldn't be surprised," said Vane, *'if the 
young lady from the Hall had to sleep here. I expect 
she has hurt her foot badly." 

" Oh, she'll come, she'll come, Simon ; I'll wager 
she's none so bad." 

** You had better see about a room, do you hear ? " 

" Well, well, Simon, I'll see to it surely." 

Georgina, who, although she moved with great 
difficulty, had taken it into her head to foUow Vane 
along the passage, here petitioned that they might 
have tea in the warm kitchen in which they had been 
sitting. 

She gave an involuntary shiver as she just put her 
foot inside the dark room, that all Mrs. Morgan's 
efforts at decorating only served to make gloomier 
than before. 

" Well," said Simon, " the kitchen is the more com- 
fortable, I believe. I mostly have tea there myself." 



pocketed with a triumphant grunt. 
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" I am sure I should live there altogether, if I were 
you, it does look so warm and cosy." 

" I don't think you would if you were me though — 
at least," added he, lowering his voice, " not if Mrs. 
Morgan always occupied it at the same time." 

" Ah, well, that does alter the case, certainly ; but 
she looks a good old soul." 

" True ; but she has the gift of tongues." 

" I have too, so can sympathise with her." 
Don't chatter so, Georgina," snapped her uncle, as 
they returned to the kitchen. 

He, soothed by the kindly influence of the fire, and 
a savoury smell as of ham and eggs beginning to broil, 
had tucked up his legs on the settle as comfortably as 
he could, pretending to read the last Brecon Chronick, 
but feeling, if imdisturbed very much, as though he 
could enjoy a little quiet nap, until such time as the 
ham and eggs should be served to him. 

Out of his way, and Mrs. Morgan's, who was 
now bustling about from dresser to table, and from 
table to oven, and back again, in a very distracting 
manner, Georgina and Vane retreated to the kitchen 
window, which commanded the sodden fold-yard ; than 
which place anymore capable of an appearance of utter 
desolation in wet weather it would be difficult to meet 
with. 

" How very dreary it must be sometimes here in the 
winter," said Georgie. 
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Yes, it is/' Vane answered, with a little short sigh ; 
" that is the worst of a farmer's life. There is so little 
to do except in fine weather." 

" Do you like being a farmer, Mr. Vane P I should 
think somehow you would so hate it." 

" I don't dislike it. I have never known any other 
sort of life, you must remember. It's lonely, certainly, 
but I never mind being alone ; sometimes I get to fancy 
I like it too much." 

" I should think the love of being alone might be 
apt to grow upon you, if you ever did get so far as 
being fond of it ; but I cannot myself imagine its 
having the least charm for any one." 

" No surely, why should you ; but see, your imcle's 
just awoke, and the ham and eggs are ready, so come 
and see how you like having tea in a Welsh farm 
kitchen. It's for the first time in your life, I'll be 
answerable; isn't it. Miss Sackville?" 

" I don't remember having had tea in the kitchen 
since I was four years old, and then it was looked upon 
as the greatest of all treats. I'm not sure I don't look 
upon it as such still. Let me make the tea, please, 
Mr. Vane ; I never do at home." 

" I'm sure Mrs. Morgan will give up her place to 
you with pleasure," said the host ; and indeed the old 
lady was very gleid to do so, as she was rather fluttered 
with the company, and heated with her culinary occu- 
pations. 
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Georgie liked cutting bread-and-butter and pouring 
out tea yery well, and she did it all with a grace, and a 
pretty little conscious air, that set charmingly upon her 
— smiling into Vane's eyes in a very distracting way as 
she asked him how many lumps of sugar she should 
put into his tea, and eating poached eggs with a steel 
fork quite as if she had been used to it all her life. 

Mr. Drayton also enjoyed his tea very much ; this 
sort of thing took his fancy immensely. The opportunity 
of patronising, was it ever so little, never came amiss 
to him ; and just now he had his reasons for being 
extra civil to the young master of Pant-y-dwr. 

So he ate his ham with relish, sniffed approvingly at 
the butter, and drank his tea with a well-turned com- 
pliment to its flavour, and would have done this last 
out of his saucer, if he could have been certain of 
balancing it on his three fingers as expertly as he saw 
Vane doing. 

Mr. Drayton was a tiny fair man, with snow-white 
hair and moustache, and a little delicate hand, on which 
one looked not vainly for a diamond sparkle. 

It pleased him, as it often does those little men who 
seem only fitted to hold wax matches on a mantel- 
piece, to wear a rough frieze coat, leather gaiters, boots 
of tremendous thickness, at least three sizes too big for 
him, and an immense broad-brimmed straw hat, in which 
costume he looked as ridiculous as might be. The 
only other thing to be remarked about him is that he 
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had, or fancied he had, that gift of adapting his conver- 
sation to suit the tone of the company in which he 
found himself, which is about as useful a one as nature 
has it in her power to bestow. 

Of course he was a staunch Conservative. Vane 
held some of his land, and with the rest of his tenants 
followed his lead, as seemed to them the obvious thing 
to do. Conversion was unnecessary where conviction 
was strong and of the right sort ; still he couldn't re- 
sist the opportunity of holding forth a little without 
fear of contradiction on a few of his favourite topics. 
So he continued for some time a mild, meandering, 
and most wearisome discourse. Vane civilly putting in 
his word here and there when it was wanted, tiU Georgie 
visibly yawned, audibly fidgeted, and at length took to 
making faces behind her uncle's back, which Simon 
noticing, with a tact and good-breeding she recognised, 
gently but firmly waived all further political discussion, 
though he could hardly help smiling a little to him- 
self at the old gentleman's persistent efforts to get 
round once and again to his favourite topic of the 
inevitable, much-to-be-dre6ided extension of the fran- 
chise. 

Mr. Drayton saw at last that it was no good, so, 
concluding his repast hastily, he got up, and after sur- 
veying the weather rather dubiously for a bit, came to 
the conclusion that he didn't think there was anything 
to prevent his trying to get home. 
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Then there was a talk as to the possibiUty of 
getting Georgie home, either on horseback, or in a 
gig oflfered by Vane, who hinted at the same time 
that it was hardly as safe as could be wished, and 
finally urged strongly the prudence of seeing what 
a night's rest would do for the ankle. That would 
make it all right again he hoped, and he would 
attend her home himself the next morning, when, 
as he observed, he should be obliged to go into Dolvor 
to market. 

So Mr. Drayton kissed his niece and departed, with 
a valedictory address to her on the necessity of doing 
as she was bid for the future, and upon the propriety 
of now giving as little trouble as possible. 

Vane, having assisted Mr. Drayton to moimt his 
horse, and watched his final disappearance, returned to 
the kitchen, to find Georgina, wearied with the burden 
of idleness, knitting, under Mrs. Morgan's instructions, 
the heel of one of his own worsted stockings. 

He seated himself at a little distance from her, in 
order that, without appearing to stare rudely, he 
might watch her to his heart's content. 

It filled him with a strange imknown joy to look 
at this fair girl, and to hear the sweet, pure accents 
of her voice. 

Some strange chance, some happy wind, had wafted 
to his rugged bare bit of rock this beautiful butterfiy all 
colour and gold. 
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A short hour or so more and the bright thing would 
be gone — gone for ever ; but still to Simon it seemed 
as if, for all the rest of his life, the old farm kitchen 
would wear the after-glow of her presence. 

He might look ; there was no harm in looking at it 
— surely he might look. 

He sat there so grave, and so silent, that Georgina 
began to be disappointed a little, and to feel distrust, 
for the first time in her life, in her own powers of 
pleasing, and the capability of " getting on," as she 
called it, with all sorts of people, of which she, like her 
uncle, was not a little proud. 

Conversation flagged, too, between her and Mrs. 
Morgan, and presently she began to reflect that it 
might be the way of these people to go very early to 
bed, so, with politeness, she expressed a fear that she 
was keeping them up ; for, said she, " I dare say now 
you have to be up at some dreadful hour in the morn- 
ing—is it not so 

" Oh, our ways would astonish you very much, I 
expect, Miss Sackville," answered Vane. I am down 
at four, and often at three, every morning." 

" Is it possible ? But how beautiful it must be some 
of these bright summer mornings, before any one is 
about.'' 

" I think you would soon get not to care for that. 
At what time would you like to have your breakfast 
"When you do.'* 
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Dear me, I've done mine by five ; you wouldn't 
like that at all." 

" Oh, I should very much. I shall be down, you'll 
see.'* 

" Or I shall not see, I suspect. But pray. Miss 
Sackville, do just as you please ; you will, won't you ? " 
Indeed I shall. I shall go to bed now." 

" Certainly ; but we are going to have prayers first." 
And all the farm servants, men, women, and boys, 
filing in. Vane read in Welsh a few verses from the 
Testament, and offered a short prayer, incomprehensible 
enough to Georgie, but who was, nevertheless, struck 
forcibly with the grave earnestness and devotion both 
of him and his congregation. 

Then in a brief half hour all was quiet in the farm at 
Pant-y-dwr. 
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Streaming through the half-open shutters, the early 
morning sun awoke Georgina from that sweet deep 
sleep, of which, when youth has passed, one has seldom 
more than the regretful remembrance. 

Almost forgetting where she was, she looked around 
at the unfamiliar room in which she found herself. 

It was low and narrow, like the oak parlour of the 
previous evening, which, upon reflection, she came to 
the conclusion it was just above ; and the floor sloped 
to that degree that Georgie wondered how it was that 
all the furniture had not slipped down to the fireplace 
side of the room. 

The walls were covered with a paper of a particularly 
uninteresting floral design, and over the fireplace was 
a pen-and-ink sketch of Lazarus ascending to heaven 
in the arms of four skinny angels, who, by reason of 
the impediments offered by their singularly ill-con- 
trived wings, seemed to have the greatest difficulty in 
supporting the sturdy beggar on his upward journey. 

There was also an unframed painting of the Tinto 
school, of a stout old lady of florid complexion, with a 
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superfluity of cap and frill, who Georgina rightly 
guessed to be a yenerated ancestress of the Yane 
family. 

Everywhere there was a faint scent as of sheets kept 
in lavender-besprinkled presses, and of roses dried with 
housewifely care, mingled with a far-away suggestion 
of coflee from below. 

Georgie, i^ the low tent-bed with white dimity 
hangings, felt a delightful dreamy feeling of content- 
ment pervading her whole frame, and recalled with a 
smile the occupations and conversation of the past 
evening. 

She couldn't help owning to herself that she felt a 
little interested in Vane, short as was their acquaint- 
ance. 

There was just a shade of deference in his manner 
towards her, not altogether of words or of looks, but 
perhaps of a subtle combination of both, which, unwit- 
tingly ministering to the principal weakness of her 
character, made its way irresistibly to her woman's 
heart. 

With what very little trouble to herself she might 
be a heroine to Simon Vane, she fancied; and that 
he might be worth some trouble too, she was ready to 
confess. 

He drank tea out of his saucer, and he spoke with 
an accent that savoured very strongly of the Princi- 
pality — this must be distinctly admitted j still, there 
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muflt be something intrinsically noble in a man to care 
about such books as he did with such surroundings as 
his, she thought. 

He had that deep-lying, natural good-breeding about 
him, also, which inclined her to think that artificial 
manner and a further acquaintance with the ways of 
the world would be to him a superfluous adornment. 

I wonder now," thought Georgie, " how he would 
conduct himself during a visit to St. Orme.'* 

* She couldn't help laughing a little short laugh, with 
the least possible bitterness in it, as she thought of 
what her mother's and sisters' feelings would be with 
regard to the saucer business ; and having pursued th« 
train of thought till she wearied of it, she hastily rose, 
and dressing herself, opened the casement, and let in 
such a rush of bright, sparkling air, as tempted her to 
go out and enjoy still further its balmy fragrance. 

The little lawn she had reckoned so gloomy was now 
glowing in the early sunshine. The turkeys were 
there still, pluming their feathers, and undergoing an 
involuntary bath from the showers that the light winds 
scattered from the fir-trees. 

She went down-stairs, and, with some trouble, made 
her way through kitchen and dairies, over milk-pails, 
and all sorts of mysterious tins and dishes of unknown 
use, imtil she arrived at an open door. 

** What a detestable place in truth is a farmyard !•" 
cried she, quite aloud. 
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" Good morning, Miss SackviUe. So you don't like 
the place by the light of the morning, do you P*' said 
Vane, discovering himself from the interior of a cow- 
shed. " I didn't suppose you would. You wouldn't 
fancy living here, I should guess P" and then, like a 
fool, he blushed violently at the meaning his words 
might be made to bear. 

They were all unheeded, however, by Georgina, who, 
regardless of the severer rules of propriety, and of the 
safety of her convalescent ankle, had climbed and seated 
herself upon a gate, and was looking down with 
adndration upon the valley beneath. 

" Ah, how lovely this is ! " she said ; "just look at 
the mist lifting up from the low ground as the sun 
grows hot. Now, is that grey or purple, do you 
think?" 

"It's both," answered he; /'changing from one to 
the other, like your eyes," he added, simply, and with- 
out a shadow of impertinence in voice or manner. 

"Is itP" returned she, with much equanimity. 
"Well, there's a sweet bit of view from here. I 
should like very much to. attempt to sketch it some 
day." 

"Why don't you come and do it then soon?" 
exclaimed he, quickly. 

She smiled at his evident eagerness. "Perhaps I 
will, if my uncle wiU bring me." Then, after she had 
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looked a minute or two longer in silence, she said, with 
a slight laugh, Fancy the folly of my bringing my 
little moist-colour box, and trying to give the faintest 
idea of a scene like that ! 

** Yes, it is indeed ridiculous," replied he, blimtly. 
I often think it is very fine to paint grand pictures, 
with heaps of odd colours in them, and to call them 
' Scotch Hills,' and ' Tuscan Sunsets,' and what not. 
Those wooden-legged sailors, that do dishes of mackerel, 
bats and balls, and a ship under ^1 sail, so beautifully 
on the pavement with a bit of chalk, come a deal 
nearer truth, to my mind, because they don't attempt 
so much." 

Poor Yane might be an artist bom, but from the 
childhood of art circumstance had never enabled him 
to emerge. He didn't even know his alphabet. 

*'But do you ever seeliny pictures P" inquired Miss 
Georgie, for her rather superciliously. 

Oh, yes ; I go to London sometimes. For the 
Cattle Show, you know, and then I go and see any 
of the exhibitions that are open, and the British 
Museum, and anything I've time for." 
You do like pictures, then P" 
Yes ; but I only like those that tell a story, and 
that let you see what the man's been thinking about 
who did them. Those I care most for are taken from 
Shakspeare and Goldsmith, or some story that I've 
read. I don't know anything about paintings, but 
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there are two or three at that place at Kensington that 
I always go and see if I can, though it's dreadfully out 
of the way.'* 

"I suppose you mean Maclise's pictures, and Leslie's; 
they are very well in their way, and at any rate, 
they're very skilfully designed and grouped," said 
Georgie, with the air of one who had a pretty taste for 
art. " Then you don't care for Turner ?" 

Turner ; oh yes ! how could I have forgotten him, 
the only priest who ought to interpret the Bible of 
Nature ! Kame of goodness, the time I've stood before 
those great pictures of his ! " 

" Well, it must be very nice," observed Georgina, 
" to be able to go to picture galleries all by oneself, 
without being the least obliged to say you like things 
when you don't like them, or to rack your brains to find 
out what's the proper thing to admire. Can you draw 
at all yourself, Mr. Vane ? " 

" No, not I indeed — I only wish I could ; and yet, 
after all, it's as well not," he added, with a rather 
melancholy intonation in his voice. 

At this moment Georgie had almost a mind to 
volunteer giving this young Welshman some instruc- 
tion in elementary art, but was providentially preserved 
from a proceeding so rash, by the arrival of a small, 
bare-armed servant-maid in pattens, whose pretty sun- 
burned face was entirely obscured by a huge bonnet of 
dark coloured print, and who announced breakfast in 
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an accent so strongly Welsh that it was with difficulty 
Georgie's English ears could discover her mean- 
ing. 

" I will take you round through the garden," said 
Yane, and led the way along quaint, old-fashioned 
walks, with such an odd mixture of flowers and vege- 
tables, and sweet-smelling herbs as Georgie had never 
seen the like of before. 

Past the bee-hives, round which the careful hand of 
Vane had planted clumps of borage and fragrant 
thyme, and whose busy little inmates Georgie stood an 
instant watching, curious and rather nervous; and 
through a carelessly ordered shrubbery, till they 
reached the front garden. 

As she went along Georgie plucked handftJs of 
scented brier and Indian May, and of the sweet old 
" rose without a thorn," though as she pulled at the 
heavy bushes, their leafy cups over-brimming with 
rain and dew-drops besprinkled her till she laughed 
and screamed and laughed again. 

In due time they arrived at the kitchen, where 
Georgina's breakfast was prepared on a little round 
table by the window. What a wonderful kitchen it 
was — how much there was to see I All the way rounds 
tmder the polished dresser, filled with blue delf and 
shining pewter, were imprisoned hens, with lots of tiny 
chickens, who every now and then squeezed themselves 
out between the oaken bars of their cages, and wan- 
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d^red forth over the red tiles in search of stray cnimbs, 
defiant of the tabby who purred in front of the 
fire. 

On the walls such curious dirty old prints, without 
frame or glass, and Christmas carols, and Dissenting 
hymns that had surely nothing in them to merit such 
glorification. 

Here and there bunches of quaking grass, and great 
stags'-horn moss, and on the top of the ghostly old 
clock sundry dusty specimens of ore from the treasure- 
hiding hills around. 

A long table, that would hold perhaps a dozen, filled 
one side of the room, and Vane told Georgie that the 
servants all dined at this, whilst the master and mis- 
tress sat apart from the others at the little table she 
now occupied. 

She ate her breakfast alone, and as she finished Yane 
came in and told her that he was very much at her 
service whenever she wished to return ; and as Georgie 
thought that perhaps it was as well she should go 
home pretty soon, she replied that she was quite ready 
when he was. 

Mrs. Morgan threw her arms round the pretty girl's 
neck, and kissed her heartily as Simon brought her 
pony to the door; and the last thing she saw of 
Pant-y-dwr was brown-cheeked Peggy, waving and 
gesticulating from the gate, as led by Vane she pro* 
oeeded down the cherry-tree avenue. 
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When they had got some way along the road, Miss 
Sackville inquired of Yane for what reason he had not 
preferred riding to walking, as she was well aware he 
possessed a horse. 

" Why," said he, " would you rather I had ridden 
than walked?" 

No ; I'm very glad, because you know I was 
nervous last night, and Dick's sure to be far more 
frisky this morning." 

" I thought you were a little frightened." 
Did you really think of that ! that's very good- 
natured of you, Mr. Yane ; there are very few, I am 
sure, who would have walked seven miles because ^ 
silly girl was rather frightened." 

Name of goodness, what's seven miles for a country- 
man to walk! 'Deed, then, I'm on my legs from 
morning till night in the summer-time. Soon there 
will be the hay-making, and then I shall be busy 
enough." 

"The hay-making — oh, how I should like to see 
that! I shoidd like for once in my life to help to 
make hay, and sit in a haycock and eat strawberries. 
I daresay you've got lots of strawberries at Pant-y- 
dwrP" 

" Yes, plenty ; but would you really, Miss Sackville, 
care to come up and see the hay-making ? Your uncle 
would let you come, do you think ?" 

" Oh, he'd let me come, I daresay — I'd make him. 
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for that matter ; but I didn't mean you were to ask 
me to come to Pant-y-dwr, you know." 

"Didn't youp'' said he, looking very confused. 
"I'm very sorry I didn't know — indeed, I didn't 
mean to take any liberty — only I thought you would 
like to come." 

" You misunderstand me, Mr. Vane," returned she, 
quickly, and at the same time colouring brightly. I 
didn't want you to think I was hinting that you should 
give me an invitation, because perhaps I might be in 
your way at Pant-y-dwr." 

" Oh, that was all ! " and he went on with a relieved 
look. " If it will only be fine weather, you might sit 
out for hours and hours in the hay-field, and I would 
have a haycock made on purpose for you in the big 
field, just where the fir-trees make a shade in the 
hottest part of the day; but do you promise?" con- 
tinued he, "because if you promise, I know you'll 
come." 

" I do promise, I assure you. I'll come, if I have to 
walk all the way." 

The talk with which they beguiled the journey was 
pleasant to her. It was such a change to hear the 
frank, unconventional way in which Vane talked about 
everything, what funny, out-of-the-way things he had 
heard and read of and talked about, and what still 
funnier things he was entirely ignorant of. It was 
very refreshing to this young lady. 
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Yane was so entirely tmaware of what was the right 
thing to be or be not acquainted with, that it was 
scarcely worth while taking any trouble to pretend to 
know any more than she really did know — a piece of 
dissimulation which, I regret to say, was occasionally 
practised by Georgie — a sort of compliment on her 
part to man's superior sagacity. 

The time sped swiftly with both of them, and they 
came too soon in sight of the iron gates of Dolforgan 
HaU. 

Simon Yane took Georgie up to the house, assisted 
her to dismount, threw the reins to a by-standing 
groom, and raising his cap, with scarcely a word of 
parting, and without offering to touch her hand, was 
gone almost before she could look round her. 

Georgie walked slowly up the wide stone staircase 
to her own room, and taking off her habit, went down 
to play croquet on the lawn behind the house. 

Playing croquet by oneself, even the practice neces- 
sary to sustain the reputation of a first-rate player, is 
not an enlivening occupation, and Georgie was soon, 
ever so little, discontented with it and herself. 

She hit the balls with random strokes, and at last, 
suddenly throwing down the mallet on the grass and 
herself on a garden seat hard by, she indulged herself 
in the truly feminine luxury of tears, the why and the 
wherefore of which probably no one could be more in 
the dark than she was herself. 
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As for Vane, lie went to market, and in the feeling 
of fat beasts and chaffering over the price of pigs, I 
quite hope he lost sight of any stupid romantic senti- 
ments he might have entertained towards Miss Sack- 
ville. 
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It was only of late years that Mr. Drayton had taken 
up his abode among the mountams. 

Not so yery long since his place in Hampshire, and 
the house in Mayfair, which his sister shared with 
him, were all that heart could wish ; but times were 
changed with both of them. Bellevue was gone, so 
was the well-appointed town-house, and there was 
not much left htm now but his Welsh mother's in- 
heritance. 

He was a very philosophical old gentleman, with a 
mind which was a perpetual feast to him, and the first 
shock and attendant disagreeables over, he transported 
his home gods to Dolforgan, and devoted himself 
placidly to the improvement of the few acres fate had 
spared to him. 

He was by nature open-handed and hospitable, and 
accustomed to hold his own with the best people in 
the land. 

Even in these days of decadence, he was yet, rather 
by way of being a great man down in Wales, a Triton 
amongst minnows, and he felt it was better so to be 
there than, with reduced means^ to attempt to put 
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liimself upon terms of equaUty with the big fish down 
in Hampshire. 

His sister, Mrs. Sackville, had been somewhat of his 
opinion when, upon the breaking up of the Park Lane 
establishment, she migrated to the distant region of 
Bayswater. 

But though the children of this world are generally 
pretty wise in their generation, they do sometimes find 
themselves a little out in their calculation. When it 
was too late to go back again, she found she had better 
by half have stopped where she was. 

She was so far off, that her old friends and acquaint- 
ances could neglect her without shame, and her new 
neighbours, without being as desirable to consort with, 
wanted quite as much money to keep up with as the 
aristocratic Belgravians. Nevertheless, she was a brave 
little woman, and battled it out with the world right 
gallantly. 

It is pleasant to notice the many attempts made 
nowadays to accord justice, tardy though it be, to that 
little appreciated band of heroines — mothers with mar- 
riageable daughters. 

I verily believe that brighter days are dawning for 
them; keen wits now think it an honour to break a 
lance in their behalf, able pens now chronicle their self- 
devotion, patience, and long-suffering, and, instead of 
the worldly unscrupulous intrigante our prejudices had 
conceived her, she now appears portrayed iu rosy 
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colours as an angelic being, who combines at once tlie 
wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove. 

To that noble little sisterhood why should be grudged 
their well-earned, not too frequent, successes, — ^their 
elder sons, their gouty lords, their occasional millionaire. 

Fervent in business, and not altogether unmindAd 
of higher claims upon her, Mrs. Sackville weighed her 
duty to God and Mammon in the finely-poised balance 
of the nineteentjli century. 

At any rate, she did, with all her might, the work 
which came nearest her hand — she did try to do her 
best for her three girls. 

Before the smash came, and Fantdcillo, Festarena, 
Pontgiband, Pedrodel Rey, or whatever it was, had 
reduced them to what she called penury, Miss Julia 
and Miss Edith had been presented at Court, and had 
seen, and been seen by, a good deal of the world. 

Though stupid, they were both fine girls, who had 
tolerable figures and dressed well, and whose constitu- 
tions and complexions stood the wear and tear of the 
season better than those of a good many of their com- 
petitors. 

Mrs. Sackville had not a great deal of trouble with 
Julia, for whom, whilst yet in her first bloom, by one 
judicious coup, a very suitable husband was found- 
Mr. .St. Orme was the son of a Sufiblk baronet of 
good family and fortune, and, including the young lady 
herself, everybody was well pleased with the match. 
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She was married with the proper amount of fiiss, 
and it was just after this, whilst Georgina was yet in 
the school-room, and Edith hanging a little heavy on 
hand, that those odious mines caused this precipitate 
retreat into the far west. 

Mrs. St. Orme and her money were all right, and 
she wrote sympathetic letters from Suffolk, hoping that 
the distance between them wouldn't be great enough to 
prevent their seeing as much of each other as ever. 

Fred wished to heaven he could be of some use to 
them, but was the poorest man of business in the 
world. However, he begged leave to introduce to their 
notice his cousin, Mr. Christopher Hepburn, who, being 
a clerk in a public office, had a good deal of spare time 
on his hands, and would be charmed to be of use to 
them. 

Of what possible use Mr. Christoper Hepburn could 
be to her, Mrs. Sackville didn't know, seeing that she 
was already provided with her brother, and a highly 
respectable family lawyer, not to mention stockbrokers, 
agents, and other genii attendant on ruin ; but, at the 
same time, she was graciously pleased to permit the 
yoimg man's attentions. 

Indeed, he filled up a vacant niche in the family, for 
there are few in which a sufficient number of disagree- 
able little jobs may not be foimd, for any brother, cousin, 
or male hanger-on to perform, capable of, and civil 
enough so to do. 
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In time she got to depend very considerably upon 
him, employing him in many ways and for many pur- 
poses, which would have been more or less objection- 
able to another man. 

She was not unjust nevertheless. She didn't mean 
to take his service for naught. He was to be rewarded, 
and his prize was ready for him. 

Secretly destined to be his was Edith, if, upon the 
attainment of her thirtieth year, her prudent mamma 
could discern in the future no hopes of doing better 
for her. 

But Mr. Hepburn was far too wide-awake a young 
gentleman to entertain for an instant the idea of 
serving faithfully seven years to be put off with a 
Leah at the end of them, be she never so little tender- 
eyed. 

As the blooming Bachel emerged gradually from 
the cloistered seclusion of her school-room up two pair 
of stairs, and began to be found in the drawing-room 
after dinner, attired in charming white muslin, Chris- 
topher grew yet more useful, and more anxious to be 
indispensable to Mrs. Sackville. 

Mrs. Sackville had her eye on him, and for one year 
this good mother watched him, and contented herself 
with so doing. 

But when, after a serious illness of Georgin^a's in her 
nineteenth spring, Hepburn's anxiety became too great, 
and his attentions too unremitting to be misunderstood, 
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great as the sacrifice was^ Mrs. Sackyille felt she must 
be prompt and decisive. 

Not for this, not for Mr. Christopher Hepburn, or 
the like of him, did she, with such struggles, and 
infinite toil, and with such mortification of the flesh, 
keep up that big house in Norfolk Square. 

It gave her a lump in her throat to think of her 
youngest, prettiest, best beloved child wasting her 
sweetness on the desert air just at the very particular 
time when she had contrived to establish friendly 
relations with a city Croesus, who was a near neighbour, 
and who took daily with him to Mincing Lane in his 
brougham an only son, personable in appearance and 
pleasing in manner. But stiU, without loss of time, 
Georgie was despatched down to Wales to her uncle's, 
and Mr. Elles being reported to have peculiar political 
proclivities which it might be as well to attend to, her 
mamma packed up with her clothes a heterogeneous 
collection of the works of J. S. Mill, of Carlyle, of 
Kuskin, and of the Hector of Eversley, drawing her 
daughter's attention to the fact, and desiring her to 
make the best use of her temporary retirement in 
studying these oddly assorted worthies. 

Georgie read just so much of Kingsley going down 
in the train as to render her by no means indisposed 
to cultivate Mr. Vane's acquaintance. The other 
volumes intended for her perusal, I need scarcely say, 

B 
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were never even removed from the boxes in which they 
had travelled. 

However beautiful South "Wales may be in the 
month of June, I don't suppose that at that time 
there's a duller place to be found on the face of the 
earth : I mean as far as regards the amusements and 
society congenial to a lively young lady. 

In August, when there were a few — very few — 
grouse to be shot at, and in September, when there 
were some more partridges, sufficient attractions were 
presented to bring down country magnates, and county 
members, and stray officers on visits to both ; and Mr. 
Drayton's nieces had usually considered a week or so 
spent at Dolforgan as very pretty pastime indeed. 

Her uncle was extremely fond of Georgina, was 
very good-natured, and very pleased to take her 
everjrwhere where there was a chance of her being 
amused. 

Only in June there was nowhere to be taken to be 
amused. Georgie found staying at Dolforgan very 
dull, and it was rather up-hill work too for her poor, 
kind old uncle, who felt himself bound to entertain her 
to the best of his power. 

Just as she had arrived at the conclusion that 
Brecknockshire was insuflferable, she met with Simon 
Vane. 

As fate would have it, it fell out that during the 
next three weeks he was thrown pretty frequently in 
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her way. In spite of sufficiently bitter warnings, 
minerals were, as heretofore, Mr. Drayton's temptation, 
and an imlucky bit of ore that he chanced to cast his 
eyes upon one day up at Pant-y-dwr set him all a-fire 
with the wish to become the possessor of a little hilly 
farm of Vane's, called Yronllwydd, which he was as 
unwilling as Naboth to part with. 

He was as obstinate about it as only a Welshman 
knows how to be ; neither would he come to any 
arrangements whereby Mr. Drayton might be allowed 
to dig and pick, and make experiments upon it, as it 
was his heart's desire to do. 

Vane admitted at once his belief in the existence of 
the treasures, but had a sort of way of considering the 
subject that Mr. Drayton foimd altogether imprac- 
ticable. 

However, he was still not without hopes of bringing 
him round at last, and being madly set upon the 
attainment of his wishes, he was for ever sending for 
him to Dolforgan on one frivolous excuse or another, 
and was well pleased to see Georgina amuse herself 
with being civil to him. 

It must be said for Vane that he threw himself in 
her way as seldom as might be, and, as far as was 
possible for him, preserved always the same respectful 
distance in his conversation with her that he had from 
the first. 

I say as far as was possible, for there were times 
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when it was not always possible for him to remember 
how great was the social chasm which yawned between 
them. 

Georgie forgot it ; or, at least, gave no evidence 
that she did remember it. She was as frank, as un- 
reserved, in talking to him as if he had been her equal. 
Vane smiled gratefully as he thought of this — of the 
grace with which she refused to accept any difference 
in their relative positions, and of the tact with which 
she waived any difficulty which occasionally accrued 
from it. Almost as much as her beauty, her extreme 
courteousness won his heart. For it may as well be 
said at once, she did win his heart, quickly and with 
ease. 

He was not particularly a weak-minded man, and 
he was at his very worst sensible of his extreme folly 
in doing so, but for the life of him he couldn't help 
falling in love with Georgina Sackville. 

His first love, too ! He sighed as he thought he 
was five-and-thirty, and that his was no boy's love, 
eager and passionate, to be conquered with time — time 
and patience ; but a man's love, strong, enduring, and 
patient — patient as time itself. 

That there should be any return of his love he had 
not for an instant the vanity to think possible. Could 
he have believed in the most remote probability of 
such a thing he would have shunned the presence of 
Georgie like a visible evil. He had no thought but 
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that the joy and pain both would be all his own, and 
he considered, in his foolishness, that the last might be 
gladly borne for that one short, delicious month of 
happiness. One month — only one ! but so sweet as to 
make up to him for a life that would be henceforward 
but one long sigh. 

He was wiser than poor Simon, who knew that 
though with death one may cheaply buy one exquisite 
span of joy, yet that the torture of many weary, slow 
passing years is too high a price to pay for the swift 
bright dream. 

Even had he wished it otherwise. Vane had through- 
out his life been much cut off from any communication 
with the women of his own class. 

As I have before mentioned, their fathers and 
brothers, and cousins had no particular liking for him, 
and the girls, with one or two exceptions, participated 
in their antipathy. 

These exceptions regarded him with looks of covert 
admiration, and whispers that "'Deed, if Vane 
Pant-y-dwr were rather high, he was uncommonly 
English and genteel.'* 

But after they had gone through the usual amount 
of coaxing and feminine manoBuvring without the least 
prospect of success opening up to them, the ladies 
within practicable distance of Pant-y-dwr gave Simon 
up as a bad job, and left him alone with his housekeeper 
and his books. 
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Not for one instant had the thought ever crossed 
his mind of making one of these women his wife. He 
neither went out of his way to avoid them, nor did he 
in the very least affect an air of superiority ; but an 
unerring instinct told him, that between them and him 
a gulf was fixed, to the full as great as that which 
separated himself and Georgie Sackville. 

But at any rate he had been happy, or what is 
perhaps better, calmly peaceful, when this thing came 
upon him. 

This bright turbulent gleam of sunshine had broken 
up all of a sudden, for one instant, the grey, neutral- 
tinted clouds of his quiet day. By-and-by he would 
realise by contrast how dreary was this last. 

The time was at hand when Georgina was to return 
home; he should see her no more, and if they did 
perhaps meet in the dim future, he could scarcely flatter 
himself with the hope that their intercourse would be 
as it had been of late. Still, just now he was in that 
state of mind that lets the future take care of itself, 
and suns itself in the smiles of the present. He had 
not forgotten a promise made by Georgina, in the first 
dawn of their acquaintance, that she would honour the 
Pant-y-dwr hay-making with her presence, and finding 
a propitious moment during one of his numerous visits 
to Dolforgan, he easily persuaded the guileless, un- 
suspecting Mr. Drayton to make arrangements that at 
an early hour, upon a certain near-at-hand Wednesday, 
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the carriage should convey the young lady to the farm, 
to be escorted home in the evening by her uncle 
himself. 

" I didn't like to refiise, Georgie," observed her uncle, 
apologetically ; " but I hope it don't bore you, my dear. 
Vane's a very decent sort of fellow, and just now I'm 
really glad for you to be civil to him — and he knows 
his place always, don't you think ?" 

"Oh dear yes, imcle," said Georgie, with a quick 
little flush, and the conversation dropped. 
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Though someliow one can never depend on June 
weather, for the reason, I suppose, that when it is fine 
it's so excessively nice, the morning of "Wednesday 
broke cloudless and sunny. 

"Everjrthing is propitious!'* exclaimed Georgina, 
dancing into the breakfast-room en voyageuse; "the 
weather beautiful, and my hair in the strongest of 
curl." 

"What the deuce does it signify about your hair 
up at Pant-y-dwrP Besides, I like it best when it 
isn't so curly. What do you wear that long bell-pull 
for P" said her uncle, giving it a shake. 

" You don't know what's pretty, sir ! " 

"No, monkey, I suppose I don't, or I shouldn't 
think you so. Now, Georgie, be quick and eat your 
breakfast, or the dog-cart will be round before you're 
half done." 

"Am I going in the dog-cart P" 

"Of course you are — ^what else do you suppose 
could get over those infernal hills P " 
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"Well the roads are bad, certainly. But, pray, 
what do you think of my dress 

" Dress, do you call it P I'll be hanged if I didn't 
think it was a — what's its name — ^a petticoat I " 

" Uncle, how can you P" 

Now, Georgie thought her dress was not only very 
pretty, but very well chosen ; and it must be conceded 
that it was particularly becoming to her young bloom 
and slight mignonne figure. It was very plain, and of 
some soft, thick, white stuff, that suited well with the 
time of year and the weather. 

Her imcle packed her carefully into the dog-cart, 
and she started, with many injunctions not to get 
herself tired and over-heated, and to be sure to be 
ready to go home when he came for her at eight 
o'clock. 

It was a long toilsome drive up to Pant-y-dwr, but 
the day was lovely, and all along, the hedgerows and 
coppices were gardens of fragrant beauty. A bad 
Httle-used road, patched here and there with great 
lumps of stone, that threatened you about every five 
minutes with dislocation of some of your bones. 
There you went down a slippery valley, and across a 
rush-grown brook, and here you climbed a painful hill, 
and caught a whiff of mountain air, and a delicious 
peep into the far distance as you came to the top. 

It was all very pretty on a fine day, when you were 
in no particular hurry, and hadn't been that way 
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before ; but Georgie's fancy was busy in picturing it, 
in the bitter Christmas weather, with the leaves stripped 
from the trees, the sky heavy with snow, and the 
babbling rivulet choked with ice. 

"How the snow would lie between those horrid 
stones, and how it would drift goodness knows how 
deep into the hollows ! I should imagine Mr. Vane 
didn't often get to church in the winter — it must be a 
great effort if he ever does; perhaps he has all the 
servants into the kitchen and lectures them. What 
does it signify what he does? What a goose I am 
to be sure I " 

But there was no harm in amusing herself as 
she went along with imagining the old farm-house 
and its master under every conceivable aspect; or, 
indeed, in going every now and then a step further, 
and seeing herself, in her mind's eye, a dainty house- 
hold fairy, in rustic morning toilette, assisting in the 
management of the dairy, tempering dulcet creams, 
or with kilted dress, and the nicest Balmoral boots 
in the world, helping the fortunate Vane to count- 
sheep, &c. 

She had quite got the length of fancying herself 
a very complete fermiire, very much after the fashion 
of Marie Antoinette, with her pet plaything; had 
clapped her hands at the idea of a lamb educated to 
follow her over the house, and had several times 
laughed aloud with merriment at the extravagance of 
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the whole notion^ very much to the amazement of the 
sober serving-man who sat beside her, and who couldn't 
see the joke, when the dog-cart, traversing with diffi- 
culty the steep incline, deposited her in safety at the 
gate of Pant-y-dwr. 

Vane's honest face didn't disguise its smile of satis- 
faction as he took Georgina out of the carriage, and 
ushered her into the house, the front door of which 
was opened wide for her reception. 

The oak parlour was swept and garnished, and in a 
great state of order. To the group of wax flowers, in 
which consisted the usual decoration of the room. 
Vane had himself added a big bunch of white cluster 
roses, and some dark sweet-williams, placing them in 
a vase of choice Bohemian glass, which was about the 
only really pretty thing he possessed. In spite of the 
sweeping and the flowers, the room was oppressive and 
gloomy, and Georgie declared her intention of pro- 
ceeding at once to the hay-field. She should take a 
book and would make herself quite happy, she assured 
Vane. By-the-bye where were all the books ? 

Oh, they had been put away, Simon explained. Mrs. 
Morgan had considered them far too shabby to be 
about, but he would have the key and look them out 
at once if Miss Sackville wished. Miss Sackville did 
wish, and accordingly all the books were timibled out 
of the cupboard on to the floor, very much to Jane 
Morgan's disgust, who stood by and vowed that by 
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George it should be the last time she'd ever tidy up 
the room for any of the master's quality friends. 
After Georgie had hindered Vane unconscionably, with- 
out at all taking his advice in the selection of a book, 
she expressed herself as ready to accompany him to 
the hay-field, where, according to promise, a heap of 
hay had been prepared for her, just where the shadow 
of the fir-trees would fall about noon. 

"I've picked a lot of strawberries for you. Miss 
Sackville," said he, "before the sun got hot in the 
morning. I'll send them out to you directly. And 
now I must go along and take off my coat and work ; 
so good-bye for the present." 

She watched his retreating figure with a certain 
amount of admiration for his stately height and grace- 
ful carriage, which his rough clothes, and flannel shirt 
with sleeves rolled half-way up his brawny arms, were 
far from displaying to disadvantage. I fear that in 
the comparison she immediately instituted between 
Simon Vane and a young man who was at that moment 
engaged in serving his country by the manufacture of 
trenchant criticisms on the foreign policy of Govern- 
ment, and sarcastically-brilliant letters on the mis- 
management of dockyards — adding in the meanwhile his 
little burden to the income-tax from his systematic 
neglect of the duties for which a grateful nation paid 
him seventeen-and-fourpence a day — ^this last, I say, 
fared but badly. 
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By-and-by, the Kttle, sun-boimeted Peggy brought 
out for Georgie, in a basket, fresh, delicious straw- 
berries, and a plate, and a jug of cream, setting them 
down on the grass beside her with a yacant stare of 
admiration. 

Georgie spoke a few kindly words to her, and asked 
where Mrs. Morgan was ; but she, staring again wildly, 
and muttering something perfectly unintelligible to 
her hearer, took to her heels and ran away at once, 
like the frightened little savage Georgie set her down 
to be. 

Georgie sat in the soft hay, watching the hay-makers 
with a vague, dreamy interest, scarcely looking save at 
the pictures of the rare old copy of Falconer's " Ship- 
wreck," which she had taken from Yane's cupboard, 
and her fingers playing idly with the silky ears of 
Dolce, who had come nestling up to her side with the 
confidence of dog-like sagacity. 

All day long she sat there in the hay, only going in 
to eat the chicken Yane had ordered to be prepared for 
her, and which she insisted upon sharing with Mrs. 
Morgan in the kitchen, though the old lady had much 
wished that it should be served to her in solitary gran- 
deur in the parlour. 

It grew towards sundown, that sultry summer-day. 
The tired hay-makers ceased their work, and enjoyed 
the ample repast provided for them ; and the master 
put on his coat, and sat down at Georgie's feet. 
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" How tired you are ! says she. 
" The end of labour is to enjoy rest, you know," 
laughed he. 

*' See, I've kept some strawberries for you ; " and 
she handed to him a plateful all heaped up with sugar 
and yellow, lumpy cream. 

" Thank you," said he ; but he ate them gravely and 
in silence, and Georgie could hardly make out whether 
or no he was entirely pleased with her. 

" Mr. Vane," said she, breaking the silence, " I've 
had a fancy to bring you a little present. I thought, 
you know, I should like to give you something before 
I went home. I don't know whether you'll care about 
it, now I've brought it ; but I hope you will. You 
said one day, you remember, you'd never read Homer ; 
so I've brought you my own little translation. I've 
had it ever since I was a child ; " and she drew the 
two small calf-bound volumes from her pocket, and laid 
them in Yane's hand. " I daresay it's not very good," 
she pursued ; " but neither of us two are scholars, you 
know, and I haven't the least doubt we talk about 
things in a way which men who know everything 
would think very ridiculous. But what does it signify ! " 

"You are very kind. Miss Sackville, to take the 
trouble to remember what I have read and what I have 
not." 

" I am sure," continued she, " you will like it. They 
were such grand old fellows, in those days. They all 
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thought it the proper thing to work as hard as they 
could; and kings and princes, and everybody con- 
sidered it their duty, and did carpentering and farming 
and all, just like you." 

" Did they P I wonder if we shall ever get back to 
those days ? " 

"I don't know but what we may. We may be 
working roimd in a circle till we come to the same 
thing over again — who can tell P But I fancy that's a 
sort of thing too deep for either you or me to under- 
stand. Tell me how it comes you never learned Latin 
or Greek." 

" Why should I P My mother didn't know anything 
about it; and all the book-learning I ever got was 
from her." 

" You're not too old to learn a great deal by your- 
self." 

" No, sure ; why I'm only just beginning to learn 
anything at all." 

" How old are you P " 

" I'm five-and-thirty. Why do you ask P " 

"I don't know. I didn't think you were so old. 

I'm only nineteen. How does it feel to grow old, I 

wonder P " 

" 'Deed I don't think one loses so much with youth 
as some folks think. It's only then, you know, one can 
find out the gain or loss of one's life ; and besides, I 
fancy that things get mercifully altered in the mellow 
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kind of light that comes with age— like the sunset, 
yonder, that makes my old bams and the ruined church 
look beautiful." 

I think, myself, that he was right. The passing 
away of youth, and the attainment of even the respect- 
able elevation of middle-age, brings with it a calmness, 
not to say a satisfaction, all its own. Quietly then we 
look back on conquered obstacles once regarded as 
invincible. Nay, the unavailable struggles, the tears, 
even the bitter partings of those bygone years, evoke 
but the tender bitter-sweet smile that is but half pain, 
and the rest a solemn pleasure. And happy — ah, 
Vane ! happy beyond words — ^they who, looking down 
with that same calm smile on the misty valleys of the 
past, have yet left to them a dear one — one with whom 
they may wander forth, hand-in-hand, through a land 
fair with autumn-blossoming hope. 

Some thoughts such as these passed through his 
mind, qnd he said presently : " You see. Miss Sack- 
ville, when I've got fairly through the tossings and 
storms of youth, and the voyage is over, I shall be able 
to look back and say, 'Here was a squall bravely 
ridden through, there a rock well avoided, and here a 
quicksand safely past, though, perhaps, I went a trifle 
too near it.'" 

She interrupted him laughingly. 

"Why, you talk as if life were all tossing and 
straining on an iron-bound coast, and as if there was no 
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such thing in the world as a haven bright with painted 
flags and white sails flapping idly in spice-laden 
breezes ! " 

"How poetical we're both becoming, Miss Sack- 
yille ! But, indeed, it hasn't been my fortune to come 
to an anchor often in such a port. In fact, the harbour 
you describe exists for me only in a paradise of imagina- 
tion. I don't know ; perhaps I'm ungrateful, though. 
One's more apt, I'm afraid, to reckon up one's life by 
remembered griefs than forgotten pleasures." 

" Well, I've no mile-stones like that in my life ; I've 
no griefs to lament over, and nothing so very much to 
be thankful for, that I know of," 

" Oh, you have. If there's nothing else, isn't it a 
great thing to be so young and so gracious that every 
one looks back at you with a smile, and you carry your 
own welcome wherever you go P " 

" WTiy, now I have you ! You said, half-a-minute 
ago, youth wasn't worth the having." 

" Ah, I spoke of myself — so different ! Youth is all 
summer and sunshine for you, beautiful butterfly ! " 

" Do you grudge me my sunshine and flowers ?" 

" Not I, surely. You keep the world fair, and make 
happy days for many." 

" Butterflies have uses, then P " 

"Yes." 

" As long as we last. You can't always have butter 
flies, remember." 

p 
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" Don't say that. Why need you think, when you're 
looking at a sunset like that, that for all its promise 
there may come a storm to-morrow, so as we shall not 
see the crest of Gwalt for cloud." 

**True; but so much the more do you prize the 
pleasure as you think it precarious." 

"'Deed, that conviction has forced itself pretty 
strongly on me, God knows ; and some joys there are 
so fleeting one fears to say almost, ' It is even now in 
my hand,' lest, opening it, one should find it empty." 
He paused, and, changing the subject, said abruptly, 
"Did your uncle tell me you were going home on 
Friday?" 

" Yes. I've been a month away." 

" So long ! " He stopped suddenly, and stared at 
her blankly, — for she had blushed scarlet, and was 
looking down consciously enough to arrest the atten- 
tion of one of the least vain of men. He said quickly, 
" Something reminds me of a poem — one of the people 
wrote it too — where one says, — 

" * We twain have met like ships upon the sea, 
Who hold an hour's converse, so short, so sweet. 
One little hour ! and then away they speed 
On lonely x)aths, through mist and cloud and foam, 
To meet no more.' 

That follows out our fancy about the ship, don't it P 
And now to end it. Miss Sackville, let me say only just 
one word more. Thank you, with all my heart thank 
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you, for the only sunlit peaceful harbourage I've ever 
known in my life. Thank you for a month of happi- 
ness so sweet that the dark waves of the years to come 
will each be brighter for its remembrance. Good-bye, 
fair ship ; sail away back to your own pleasant seas, 
and leave me to steer slowly on my way to the icebergs 
in the north.'* He bent over her hand one instant, 
and said hurriedly, " Never again. Good-bye ! good- 
bye!" 

She put both her hands on his arms, and looked into 
his face with glowing cheeks. 

His eyes met hers gravely and with steadiness — ^but 
there was a world of unspoken tenderness there, and 
with a low passionate cry, Georgie threw herself into 
his arms and burst into tears. He put her gently 
aside. 

"Miss Sackville," said he, "you tempt me. See, it 
was but this instant I was blessing the hour we first 
met ; and now would you have me curse it altogether 
by the remembrance that the joy of it has made me 
forget honour, duty, everything — everything but the 

madness of the pleasure of telling you " He 

paused, for he found himself almost in the vortex of 
the whirlpool he dreaded. 

" Say on ! " said she ; and she looked up at him with 
eyes that were as a saint's, so calm were they, yet 
gleaming. 

" I am mad in truth, I think ! " exclaimed he, in a 
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yoice so hoarse and broken that he started himself at 
the change. "Oh, my darling, my darling, I love 
you ! I love you too well, Georgina, to ask you to be 
my wife." 

" Do you hold me so lightly, then, as to think that 
any hardness to which you are used I should shrink 
from and not be able to look in the face P Ah, how 
little you think of a woman's heart 1 " 

"Georgie, Georgie, don't trifle with me now, it's 
too late for that;. Answer me quickly," and he seized 
her hand almpst roughly ; " will you be my wife P" 

"Yes, I will. You know I will. How could you 
make me say it so plainly P " She laughed, and looked 
at him shyly, flushing and embarrassed. But he was 
too much agitated to respond in the same strain. 

"Georgina, do you know what you've saidP what 
you've promised P It's not a thing to laugh about. I 
ask you again, Georgie, seriously, and, for God's sake, 
take care how you answer me. You will marry me, 
Simon Vane, you say P" 

"Yes; I've said I will. But it seems to me you 
don't wish to believe it," returned she with pretended 
petulance. 

But Vane did not answer her. 

" God forgive me if I'm doing wrong," said he, 
" but I cannot help it. Georgie, forgive me if I seem 
bewildered ; but I scarcely know where I am. It's the 
dawning of a new life to me." 
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"I know I've been very bold/' said she meekly, 
" but I couldn't help it. I do like you, indeed I do. 
Was there any harm, tell me P" 

" Harm ! You're an angel ! But let us go and 
talk it over quietly for a bit." 

So they went into the fir wood, and sitting down on 
one of the trees that lay as it had been hewn, they did 
begin to talk it over as quietly as they could. 

He spoke first. " Georgie, I think I said that this 
was the beginning of a new life for me. But I cannot 
tell — no, not I — whether I am doing you a grievous 
wrong in taking your promise. You are so young, my 
little Georgie, my darling ! Just for this once I may 
call you my darling, may I not?" There was no 
answer, and he went on. "Do you think you quite 
know what you're doing. 'Deed its awfully hard to 
me to have to say this, but I must. I don't mean that 
I fancy for an instant you would shrink from any sort 
of hardness you might have to undergo. You're too 
spirited to care about that, and I shouldn't dread it for 
you either ; but I do shrink for you, when I think of 
the endless mortifications you'd be sure to experience ; 
of the slights and cold looks of your fine relations ; and 
of the kind of going-down-in-the-world feeling that 
you, with all your beauty and charm, would never be 
able to get the better of. All these things I do fear 
for you, and for myself too ; for how could I bear to 
think it was I who had brought it on you. Still, if 
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you love me, Georgie — if you, remembering all this, 
can look me in the face, and say, Simon Vane, I love 

you ! still, I say, if you can do this " But he 

broke off suddenly, and, catching her in his arms, said, 
in a voice all trembling, "Oh, my sweet one, my 
Georgie, can you love me like this P'* 

" I do love you. I know I do ! " said she. " All 
along I've felt happier and better when I was with 
you, and a longing for you when you were away. I 
can be happy with you, indeed I can. Believe me, I 
know my own mind," added she, with earnestness. 

He was fain to believe her, with her eyes full of love 
and truth, and voice in which the sweet maiden bash- 
falness contended so touchingly with the honest, almost 
child-like warmth of her declaration. 

" Georgie, I do believe you ! " said he, and he kissed 
her — a lover's first kiss, a quiet tender kiss ; and they 
l>oth sat there silent for a long space of time. 

And now, my reader, please don't be too hard on my 
little heroine. Don't call her a nasty, little, bold 
thing, and shudder at the very idea of similarity 
between her and your daughters and sisters and nieces, 
and shrug your shoulders, and wonder what the girls 
of the nineteenth century are coming to, when they 
speak out as plainly as the poor child did to her 
humble lover. Georgie's love, had good fortune smiled 
upon it, would scarcely, without difficulty, have been 
owned by herself. But it is always just this timid sort 
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of love which, dragged rudely to light by some un- 
toward circumstance, shows itself braver and more 
resolute than more ordinary and ostentatious affection. 

After a while Vane said, " I can't conceive what your 
uncle will say ! " 

"I hadn't got as far as that," replied she, rather 
reproachfully. " I was thinking how strange it all is, 
and how happy I am. Now you speak of it, I rather 
wonder what mamma will say. But I don't much care 
what either of them say or do." 

'Deed, but I do, though. I shouldn't at all like to 
get you into trouble with your relations. See, now. I 
must say everything I've got to say to you now, because 
I mayn't have another opportunity of speaking to you. 
Don't you suppose I'd better speak to your imcle before 
you go home?" 

" Pray don't do anything of the kind : he's nothing 
at all to do with me. He'd only be bothered, and 
mamma would be angry at not having been told 
first." 

" Very well ; it must of course be exactly as you 
please. But you've promised, you remember, and you 
can't expect me to forget. I shall come up to town 
directly, and tell Mrs. Sackville straight out ! Georgie, 
my pet, just think of the way your mother'U receive me 
— ^why, she'll laugh in my face ! " 

" She had better not," cried Georgie, indignantly. 
" No, you must write ; that's what you must do. Write 
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mamma a pretty letter a few days after I get home ; 
and I shall take care and break it to her beforehand/' 

" No, Georgie," says Vane, stoutly. " I believe, after 
all, you must let me do as I like about this. I shall be 
the best judge, I'm sure. I'd rather a thousand times 
have it all out at once, and hear what your mother has 
to say^ and have done with it. Besides, I'm not very 
good at letter writing. But do you think she will be 
so yery angry P" 

"Oh, I daresay she'll be cross at first; but she'll 
come roimd in time, you'U see. She's too fond of me, 
I'm sure, to wish to make me really unhappy." But 
even as she spoke her heart misgave her. 

They had yet another half-hour among the fir-trees, 
those two— their first, and the self-tormenting Vane 
whispered to himself it might be their last, brief 
sojourn in that enchanted garden of first love, which 
always looks better from outside than from within, or 
which, at any rate, requires to be seen from a little 
distance either way, to be appreciated to the ftdlest 
advantage. 

Poor Vane ! He hadn't thought it possible that his 
sombre life could have been keeping anything so beau- 
tiful in store for him ; and now that it had come so 
tmexpectedly, the very intensity of his happiness so 
stupified him that he could hardly realise it. 

And they must part so soon — ^to meet again h^ven 
knew where or when! Even now^ as they sat with 
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clasped hands^ her uncle's yoice was beard calling }ier 
through the wood. 

" My darliDg — good-bye ! but I will see you again," 
added he energetically, as they exchanged a hurried 
farewell. " I don't know how or when ; but I must see 
you once more." And then they appeared before Mr. 
Drayton with a calmness of demeanour which, imder 
the circumstances, did them great credit. 

"Now, Georgina, my dear, are you ready to go 
home P I've been looking for you everywhere." 

" It was so hot out in the field, Uncle George. 
We've been sitting for a little while in the shade imder 
the fir-trees," said Georgie with duplicity. 

" I hope you'ye not over-done it. But look sharp, 
and get ready, now, for it's getting late, and I'm in a 
hurry. Say good-bye to Mr. Vane, and jump into the 
dog-cart at once, there's a good girl." 

What a hurry he was in to be sure. 

Vane lifted her into the carriage, and they exchanged 
a single parting grasp, neither of them daring to look 
into each other's face. 

Only as the wheels rolled away Vane raised his head, 
and gazed long and earnestly at the little figure vanish- 
ing fast into the dusky distance ; and not imtil long 
after it was quite out of sight did he walk slowly back 
into the farm-house at Pant-y-dwr. 
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Geoegib and her uncle, contrary to their usual custom, 
didn't talk much as they drove homewards. 

What a dreadful little hypocrite Georgie felt herself, 
perched up there beside that good old man, from time 
to time parrying his questions about Vane and the hay- 
making, or disguising her profound indifference to his 
remarks upon the state of the crops, or his lamentations 
on the small amount of acreage under cereals ! Every 
now and then she got to marvel frightfully at the 
silence — to regard it as ominous, and to terrify herself 
with the idea that, by some deplorable chance, her 
uncle might have witnessed that parting kiss in the 
wood. 

Good heavens, suppose he'd seen that ! 

If he hadn't seen that or heard anything, why in the 
world should he cough, as he only did cough when he 
was going to begin upon something uncommonly dis- 
agreeable P 

" I wonder," thought Georgie, " why I should feel 
so much as if I'd been doing wrong P I'm not par- 
ticularly naughty, after alLl I've a great mind to put 
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my arms round his neck the minute I get home, and 
tell him everything straight out at once, just as he 
means to do to mamma. I believe he'd give in to me 
directly. No, I won't; I should be sent home to 
mamma to-morrow in disgrace, with a letter to say 
how bad I'd been, like a wicked child. I couldn't 
stand that, I declare. Besides, I must feel my way at 
home — there's everything in having the first telling of 
a story. I can't help it if I am a little deceitful; 
everybody must do their own work in their own way. 
Women are so different to men. "We always find it 
ever so much easier to go quietly roimd anything that 
comes in our way, instead of knocking it over at once 
with no end of noise, like they do. And I don't see 
why we should be blamed, for my part. If imcle asks 
me, I'll tell him the whole truth. In the meantime, I 
wish I could think of something to talk about. I can't 
think where my wits have flown to ! " 

But having offered this apology to her slightly 
offended conscience, Georgie took heart, cheered up 
considerably as they approached Dolforgan, and during 
the course of the evening relapsed into her ordinary 
vivaciousness, neither she or her uncle deeming it 
worth while to make any remark upon the stupidity of 
their conversation during the drive home. 

Georgie, Mr. Drayton thought, was probably a little 
cold and tired, and for himself he was ravenously 
himgry and cross because he wanted his supper. 
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Georgie's uncle was one of those delightedly philoso- 
phical people who are in the habit of putting down all 
immaterial evils to indigestion, and who see in bilious- 
ness and its concomitant miseries the true source as well 
of a godly repentance as of blue devils. 

He at once ascribed to a hurried drive, after trout 
attended by cucumber (June cucumbers are nasty, 
tough things), that uncomfortable feeling, which 
scarcely amoimted to suspicion, which he had enter- 
tained the last few hours relative to Georgina and 
Yane ; and the extra glass of port, partaken of too 
early in the day, was credited with the appalling fancy 
that he'd seen that — (I forget discreetly the horrid 
adjective he made use of) — that farmer's arm round 
Georgina's waist, as they emerged &om the shade of the 
fir-trees at Hollow by the Water. The girl was a good 
girl, and he should be sorry to lose her ; but in spite of 
his regrets, he coimted on his dear old fingers the hours 
that must elapse ere she was restored to her mother's 
arms. 

Spendthrift sons, headstrong, still more uncontrol- 
lable daughters, neither of these were his, and he 
thanked accordingly the wise Providence that had 
denied the doubtful blessing. 

Poor, good man ! I daresay a week after this, 
when Georgie was gone, he was longing with all 
his heart to be worried by the little, tiresome, pretty 
thing. 
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Georgina went to her room, but not to sleep, at the 
close of this, the most eventful day of her life. 

Some of my young lady readers feel for her, I dare- 
say. 

You mayn't care about the " creature,*' you know (I 
who speak know how you talk), but there's something 
uncommonly queer in hearing a man— one, perhaps, 
that you have heretofore stood rather in awe of — I say 
there is something touches you to the very quick in 
hearing a man tell you for the first time in your life 
that he loves you. 

You may be, as I have said, indiflFerent to him— you 
may even hate him ; but you can't get over the fact 
that you are all the world to him. He loves you — ^he 
loves you ! think what that means a minute, and then 
I'm sorry from my heart for any one of you who 
likes to say No, And that there are some, if not many, 
women who do take a pleasure in so doing, we are, I 
suppose, bound to believe. 

And if you happen to love him, why, you may well 
stand for an hour or two, as Georgina did, at the open 
window, thinking it all over, and watching with a 
vacant stare of romantic admiration the thin white 
clouds skimming over the stars, and you oughtn't to 
mind so very much if you do catch a bad cold during 
your reverie. 

The worst of it is there are so many things to think 
about, you don't know which to begin upon first. 
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Georgina loved Vane tolerably well; but I don't 
fancy love was the uppermost feeling in her mind as 
she looked that night at the moon peeping out like a 
dying lady, wan and pale/' and listened pensively to 
the incessant jug-jugging of the — to me — ^wearisome 
nightingale. 

The idea that overpowered all others was, that with 
her destiny was now indissolubly linked that of one 
other — her individuality was now, so to speak, merged 
in some one else's; gone for ever, she pondered 
rather plaintively, was the joyous, daring indepen- 
dence of yesterday, when she had said with a laugh — 
she couldn't laugh now if she tried — " To-morrow I will 
do this and the other, and will go here and there, and 
will follow my own heart's desire, and who shall say 
me nay?" 

She didn't know whether she was glad or whether 
she was sorry, but anyhow, it was worth a sigh, if not 
a tear, that girlish liberty of hers — and she gave it 
both. 

She grew so sorry for herself as she stood there, in- 
sensibly soothed by her own sweet self-pity, that after 
she had finished crying, and had further consoled herself 
with the panacea of a few verses of "The Christian 
Year," she slept till morning with surprising tran- 
quillity. 

Things wear, as has often been remarked, a very dif- 
ferent aspect by daylight to what they have done th« 
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evening before; and a very unpleasant look, to my 
mind, they generally do have when divested of that 
witching glamour. 

How horribly impossible at 10 a.m. looks the plan 
which seemed so feasible at 10 p.m. ! 

Above all, never put oflf telling anybody anything, 
whatever it may be, with the fond idea that it will be 
better for a night's consideration. Do it at once, 
before your own enthusiasm has died out, and before 
you have lost the go, which may haply carry you safely 
through the most disagreeable of all disagreeable 
things. 

People are so odiously reasonable, matter-of-fact, 
and imsentimental at breakfast- time : in fact they 
are in the worst possible humour to be made con- 
fidants of. 

All idea of making one of her uncle vanished as 
Georgie watched him cutting ham and growling over 
the Times, on Thursday morning. 

She began to get most uncomfortably nervous about 
something — she didn't know what. 

Every foot that crushed the gravel outside, every ring 
at the bell, every voice in the passage, made her shiver 
and grow by turns hot and cold all over. 

Matters were no better when her uncle relieved her 
of his presence and betook himself to what he called 
his study. 

Yane had promised to see her once more before shd 
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left, and she was all day hoping, wishing, fearing his 
arrival. 

She flitted from one trivial occupation to another, 
without being able sufficiently to interest herself in 
any to enable her to forget the anxious thoughts that 
obtruded themselves upon a brain but little used to 
such burdens. 

She tried illuminating, she practised her singing, she 
even tried once more " The Christian Tear," but it was 
of small avail — nothing amused, nothing cheered her. 

He came not, and the day dragged slowly away after 
the fashion of such days. 

The next day was Friday, her last day at Dolforgan, 
and still he did not come — time came and time went, 
and she neither heard or saw anything of him, and the 
hour of her departure arrived. 

Her uncle, as he placed her, pale and almost choking 
with tears, in the railway-carriage, after having him- 
self driven her down to the station, forgave her all 
oflences, real and imaginary, and thought that he had 
never parted with her with more regret, nor had he ever 
before seen her evince so mu^h sensibility at leaving 
him. 

" Why, Georgie," exclaimed he, " you look worse, I 
believe, than you did when you came ! Tour mother 
won't let you come again I shouldn't wonder ! " 

Georgie made some reply inaudible through sobs, 
and the train moved on. 
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When she found herself alone, she made no efiSsrt to 
restrain her tears. He might have come, oh he might 
have come !" wept she piteously; and she remembered 
fjso, that never having given him her mother's address 
in London, he might probably be reduced to the neces- 
sity of asking it of her irncle, a resource she shuddered 
at the bare idea of. 

Poor little Georgie, everything was not so smooth 
and sweet in love as she had fancied ; and, indeed, her 
troubles had come rather early upon her. 

Her grief had somewhat expended itself, and she 
was beginning just a little to dry her tears, when the 
train stopped at a station about ten miles from 
Dolvor. 

She shrunk back a little and drew down her veil, 
unwilling that her too evident tears should attract the 
attention of bystanders, when a well-known face almost 
instantly appeared at the window, and she felt her own 
tiny hand quite lost in the warm, firm clasp of Simon 
Vane's. 

"Ah!** cried she, with a little start of pleasure, 
" and I was thinking I shouldn't see you again." 

" Why, Georgie," said he, getting into the carriage, 
" why, name o' goodness, you haven't been crying, 
have youP" 

"Well, yes," confesses she bashfully, "just for a 
moment or so I did, because, you see, I thought some- 
how if I didn't see you again — Oh, you will love me 
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always, won't youp" continued she, extending a timid 
band to hinL 

Loye 7011, darling ! — ^when a man gets to my age 
he's generally pretty constant, I reckon: whether 
you'll be equally so, that's the question ; but 'deed I 
don't see why I should worry you by pretending to 
doubt you, because it is only pretending after all : only 
remember this, dear Georgie — for God only knows 
whether this majm't be the very last opportunity I 
may haye of speaking to you alone — ^if at any' time you 
see any other man you prefer to me, and well you may, 
only be sure — ^you will be sure, won't you P— or if this, 
promise of yours shall eyer so little hamper you, so as 
you would be rid of it, you write to me at once, and 
without fear, my own, and you shall be free, Georgie 
— ^free as the birds in the air, with neyer another word 
from me, except a line to say, ' God bless you.' Or, if 
you are in any trouble, you little tender child, and 
want a strong, rough, right hand to help you, a line 
from you will bring me to your side directly. And 
now, I'ye said eyerything, I think, except that because 
of the hay, I shan't be able to get to see your mother 
before to-morrow week. And that reminds me you'ye 
neyer told me where she lives, or how I'm to find you 
out. Let me write it down at once, please, we've only 
got a minute longer." 

Which he did, in a fat, greasy pocket-book, stuffed 
with such a miscellaneous collection of articles as would 
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have made Georgie laugh if she had had time or spirits 
to examine them. 

" I didn't see yon all yesterday or the day before, 
Georgie," explained Vane, as he wrote the address in a 
big, stiff hand, "because I thought it would be so 
deceitful without your imcle knowing all about it. 
That's why I think I had best not write to you, dear, 
till after Sunday. How will it all end, I wonder ! 
Well, we can only hope and pray that aU things may 
work together for our good," concluded he, piously, as, 
"Take your seats if you please," and the deafening 
ringing of the bell, interrupted their colloquy, and 
permitted but the briefest of farewells ere the train 
moved on, and they were once more separated. 

It had not been considered necessary that Georgina 
should be met upon her arrival at the Euston Square 
terminus by any more distinguished a member of the 
family than the butler. It was not necessary, she was 
aware, and she had not expected it ; but it was, never- 
theless, with rather a blank feeling that with this 
individual's assistance she collected her boxes, and, 
putting herself and them into a cab, was driven to her 
mother's house in Norfolk Square. 

It was June, and London was as full as it could be, 
but the houses all looked dreary to Georgie, and the 
simimer sun, struggling through the murky atmo- 
sphere, shone on gilded shutters that seemed tawdry, 
and lit up faded, worn-out looking, balcony flowers, 
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which to her mind were not to be mentioned in the 
same day as the Brecknockshire hedge roses. How 
stifling the heavy warm air was, how noisy the streets ! 
how she hated it all, she came to think, as the rattling 
cab bore her swiftly westward. 

All the world knows the extreme respectability of 
Norfolk Square, and Mrs. Sackyille's house was by no 
means calculated to belie the character of its neigh- 
bourhood : indeed its brass- work, muslin curtains, 
and geraniums, might be said to stand unrivalled in 
their immediate vicinity. Even at this present time 
of heat and drought it was trim, orderly, and fresh to 
a delightful degree. 

The cab stopped, and Georgie jumped out a little 
more impetuously than was consonant with perfect 
elegance. 

" Here I am, Edie. I'm come home ! " cried she in 
her clear, cheery voice, which, as I think I have said 
before, always contrived to convey the impression that 
she was laughing more or less. 

A young lady standing as near the door as propriety 
permitted greeted the traveller with a welcome that 
was at once sisterly and subdued. She was twenty- 
nine, possibly a year or two more, but good-looking, 
well preserved, fashionably dressed, and altogether 
bearing her years as lightly as might be. 

Exclaiming, " You dear old thing, how well you're 
looking ! Georgie threw herself eagerly into her 
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sister's arms, and held up for her kiss a rosy young 
face, all a-glow, and fragrant with fresh country air. 

Edith looked down at her admiringly, and with 
something like a sigh imprinted a kiss on the fair 
forehead. " Come along/' said she, " mamma's im- 
patient for you, and has already began to imagine a 
dozen different frightful accidents that might have 
occurred to detain you." 

" The train," said Georgie, " was late " — and after 
a pause — " I fancied perhaps I might have been met." 

" Did you P " said Edith. " Oh, I never thought of 
that ; and you know I should have had to come alone. 
And then," added she, reflectively, " there would have 
been the cab." 

To this Georgina made no reply ; but rushing up- 
stairs two steps at a time, burst open the drawing- 
room door, and flung her arms round the neck of a 
fragile, colourless old lady who was warming withered 
hands over a blazing fire. 

"Well, mammy !" 

" Well, my girl ! " said her mother, not kissing her, 
but turning a soft old cheek to her caress. " I'm glad 
to have you back again. Cold, I daresay, and half 
famished. Sit ye down." 

" No, mother, I'm neither. Fancy a fire in June ! " 
But she sat down on a low stool at her mother's feet 
and shivered a little as she held out her hands to the 
red blaze. 
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She was not cold though. 

Her mother was surveying her with a calm, scruti- 
nising gaze, of which she had felt before now the 
mesmeric influence ; then, presently, a tray, and tea in 
a delicate china service, was brought for her comfort — 
pf which refection she partook, still crouching before 
the fire. 

As she fingered curiously the massive apostle spoon 
in the saucer — staring vacantly at the flames — a pecu- 
liar half smile stole over her face, which ended in a 
very unmistakable sigh. 

" You're uncommonly silent, child,'* said her mother 
after a bit. " Have you lost your tongue P How did 
you leave the old man P " 

*^ Oh, he's all right, mamma ! " answered Georgie, 
starting. Quite frisky, I should say ; far more active 
than he was this time last year : he used to get about 
wonderfully with me." 

** Does he ride at all now P " 

"Oh dear, yes! he's always going somewhere on 
that white pony of his;" and at the recollection of 
one of his rides, and what it had brought forth, 
Georgie put down her cup, and sat with head bent 
down between her hands. 

** What's the matter with you, Georgina P " inquired 
Mrs. Sackville, sharply. 

"Nothing, mamma, — only I'm so hot, sitting in 
front of this fire ; " and her face, as she rose, justified 
her assertion. 
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" If I might adyise you, Georgie," observed Edith, 
viho had taken her work, and was sitting at the table 
— " if I might advise you — ^you would go up to your 
room at once, and unpack your things before it gets 
any darker. I should not be at all surprised if you 
had tossed all your dresses into your boxes anyhow. 
Oeline has gone, you know, and the new maid doesn't 
come till to-morrow ; so I'U come up with you and 
help you to see to thetn, if yoii like." 

" Do," said Georgina ; and away they went together. 

It was but a tiny room, originally, perhaps, intended 
for the use of some servant, but which had been chosen 
by Georgie for the sake of its dormer windows facing 
the south, and overlooking the square gardens, from 
which arose, in summer-time, a faint perfume from 
dusty mignonette and drooping roses, and from whose 
groves came dusty robins and town-bred sparrows to 
peck the crumbs her carefrd hand spread daily on the 
narrow sill. 

Out of rather unpromising materials the girl, with 
natural good taste and ingenuity, had contrived to 
make a pretty-enough bower, bright with the results 
of much feminine industry and neat-handedness. It 
was a retreat which afforded her welcome shelter when, 
as was not unfrequently the case, storm and tempest 
raged below, and whence — after a hearty cry, and a 
half-hour's reading of one of a small, though well- 
enough chosen collection of books — she would descend 
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to the lower world with spirits tranquillised and courage 
restored. On this damp June day, at six o'clock, to 
Georgie's eyes, the little familiar room, all bemus- 
lined and rose-lined as it was, looked strangely dull 
and narrow and void. 

There are few rooms that do not so look to their 
possessor, on return, after a prolonged absence from 
home. 

For my part, I never see the neat, unused, melan- 
choly room, with no tokens of habitation about it — no 
books, no untidyness, no vestige of any sort of employ- 
ment visible — without thinking that so orderly, so 
vacant, so cold, so like that will it be when I shall 
have gone hence to be no more seen. 

All signs of want of occupation were speedily effaced 
from Georgie's room by that young lady unlocking her 
trunk, and turning the contents of the tray indiscri- 
minately upon the bed. 

"Don't, don't!" almost screamed Edith. "Good 
gracious, Georgie ! what are you doing P Do sit down, 
and let me do it for you." 

Georgie sat down, and willingly enough allowed her 
sister to pursue her self-imposed task without inter- 
ruption. 

On ordinary occasions of return from foreign travel, 
Georgie's little head had been so full of interesting 
gossip about themselves and their belongings, that a 
perfect stream of foolish talk would flow without inter- 
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mission from her lips for the first few days ; but now, 
wrapping herself in a shawl, she sat in her own little 
low basket-work chair, silent, and watching Edith's 
unpacking and refolding with eyes that were very 
far off. . 

" Dear me, Georgina, you've quite spoiled this pink 
muslin ; and I daresay you've not worn it more than 
once. You should be careful, indeed." 

This remark eliciting no reply from Georgina, her 
sister continued her inspection of the different articles 
of her wardrobe, all of which, it would appear, were in 
a state to excite her gravest animadversions ; though it 
is but justice to state that, in consequence of Georgie's 
recent arrival at home, she spared her feelings as 
much as possible, and uttered her Jeremiads sotto voce. 
Sometimes, though, things attracted her attention, 
which rendered it impossible that she should refrain 
from speaking out. 

" Oh, you naughty, careless child ; just look at this 
great red stain down the front of your new white 
piqu^!" 

Georgie looked up quickly : it was the red stain of 
a strawberry — a strawberry that had rolled down over 
her dress before Vane could stop it only four days 
ago at the Hollow by the Water. Only last Wednes- 
day I Surely half a lifetime had gone by since then ! 
Ah, that Wednesday ! that Wednesday in Jime ! 
And what had come of it ! and what yet should come I 
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Her memory went gliding back without an effort to 
the time when^ with almost childish glee^ she had 
watched, during her convalescence, the preparing of 
that dress prerions to starting for Dolforgan, and she 
almost envied the pleasure she had then taken in the 
mere fact of its fresh beauty, when no thought went 
further than the delight of possessing the pretty thing. 
And then came this recent, never-to-be-forgotten day, 
when she had, for the first time, put on that dress so 
plain, and yet so very — ^as she thought with a little 
pardonable vanity — -and yet so very becoming. And 
there, too, lying close beside the dress, was the tiny 
straw hat with a bunch of wheat ears in front of it, 
worn with a pretty little affectation of rusticity which 
had brought a tender smile to Vane's face. 

How odd it seemed to see all these things in the 
dingy Bayswater atmosphere. That strawberry stain 
looked fresh as yesterday — ^as why indeed shouldn't it ? 
not years, but four days, rolled between her and 
the Pant-y-dwr hay-making. 

She was happy. Oh, yes, she was happy ; but it 
weighed upon her somewhat more heavily than any- 
thing should weigh in the days when love is young, 
that she might count the time by hours when her 
happiness must be noised in the ears of all her home 
world. She dreaded them all — aU her family, indi- 
vidually and collectively. Edith more than her imcle, 
and her mother more than them all. As for what her 
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married sister^ Mrs. St. Orme, and her husband should 
say, she put the thought far from her. It would be 
time enough to think of that when the rest was safely 
over. 

That it eyer should be safely oyer, and that all 
should end happily, was more than she could just now 
bring herself to think possible ; and yet, whilst she 
pondered upon the improbability of inducing Mrs. 
Sackville to regard favourably a Welsh farmer as a 
son-in-law, she seemed anew to feel in hers the firm, 
tender grasp of Simon's hand, and to hear once more 
in her ear the quiet, kindly tones of the voice, that, 
despite its Cambrian ring, she had lately learned to 
love so well. After all, she was proud of him, she 
thought, — ^her Welsh knight, her rustic hero — of 
course he was a hero to her. Woe betide the girl in 
whose eyes her first love is not so. And he was 
Georgie's first love, she was quite sure of that, and 
with the sweet regretful thoughts that filled her eyes 
with tears, came resolutions, calm and steadfast, that 
the coming occasion should find her strong and faithful 
for his dear sake. 
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** How quiet youVe come home,'' observed the busy 
Edith. 

Mamma said that too ! " 

" And well she might ! You've never answered me 
even a word ; and you've not asked a question about 
Julia, or the baby, or anybody else." 

" Have 1 not ?" said Georgie, abstractedly. " I am 
sure I am very sorry;" and then she said, with a 
sudden accession of colour, " There has been something 
lately, Edith dear, that has so filled my mind that I 
have had no thought for anything or anybody but 
myself, I am afraid." 

"Well," said Edith, obtusely, "I'm glad to hear 
that you foimd anything to amuse yourself with at Uncle 
George's. I know I should have found it very hard 
work. Still, I don't see why it should drive away all 
remembrance of your own kith and kin. Julia wrote 
several times expressly to inquire how you were getting 
on." 

Now Edith knew as well as possible that Georgie had 
something to tell, and felt a natural reluctance to be 
the first recipient of tidings whose unpleasantness she, 
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with that fimny sometliiiig between cunning and in- 
stinct, which ifl the exclusive property of that order of 
mind, had prescience of. 

So she changed the subject a dozen times in a mean- 
ingless way, till Georgina, correctly guessing the state 
of the case, waxed bolder, and finally dashed into the 
thick of it at once. 

" Edith," said she, " something has happened — some- 
thing that has gone well-nigh to make me, as I said, 
forget kith and kin, and everything but my own selfish 
wonderful happiness. I had best be straightforward 
about it. I never had such a thing to tell before, you 
know, and I don't know one bit what words I ought to 
use — the shortest, perhaps, are best. I am going to be 
married — there ! " 

" Going to be married I'* Edith repeated the words 
mechanically two or three times over, — " Going to be 
married ! Why haven't you said so before. You know 
you should have told mamma first. But I'm very 
glad, very happy, I'm sure and, falling on her sister's 
neck, she kissed Ker, and cried over her, with more 
show of natural warm-heartedness than Georgie had 
thought her capable of. 

She soon grew calm, and questions came thick and 
fast. These questions were what Georgie well knew 
she might expect, and began thereupon to fan the faint 
sparks of her new-bom courage. 

" Now, dear, tell me who it is, and all about it at 
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once. How pleased Unde Oeorge must be, to be sure. 
I think, Georgie, I can guess, I belieye I may say I am 
sure— it's Charles EUes." 

^'No/' said Georgie, with more indignation and 
stronger language than the occasion warranted, Charles 
Elles is a fool.'' 

Isn't it Charles Elles ? I made sure it must be. 
Somebody staying at Dolforgan, then, I suppose, though 
you neyer said any one had been stayii^ there at all, 
Miss Georgie." 

"No, it isn't. Now look here, Edith. I always 
stand by you through thick and thin, as you very well 
know. When you're stupid, and when you're scolded, 
I'm always ready to help you. Now it's your turn to 
do as much for me." 

Edith began to get Mghtened. " It*s nobody mam- 
ma wouldn't like, I hope ; " and then her lips turned 
very white, and she asked in almost a whisper, " Georgie, 
is it Mr. Hepburn P" % 

"It is somebody," said Geoi^ina, holding up her 
head, and speaking now with a proud dignity that 
became her well — "It is somebody, Edith, so noble- 
minded, so good, that I scarcely feel myself worthy of 
being loved by him ; so much better than I am, that all 
my life long I shall be trying to do so that he may not 
look down upon me as upon something smaller and 
infinitely meaner than himself. Oh, Edith ! I am so 
happy ! so proud of him ! " 
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" Well, who is he — what's the name of this piece of 

perfection — youVe not told me all this while 

" Simon Vane/' 

" Simon Vane ; who is Simon Vane ?" 

" Simon Vane of Pant-y-dwr and Georgie stamped 
a little foot impatiently. 

A dreadful light broke in upon Edith* You don't 
mean that man who Uves in the farm down by the 
brook — * Hollow by the Water,' as Uncle George calls 
it." 

Yes I do. He's only a farmer — I don't want to be 
told that, I know it ; but I have made up my mind to 
marry him, and not manmia, nor uncle, nor Julia, nor 
any one else in the world shall turn me away from him." 

" Oh dear !" ejaculated Edith. 

" I think you might say something more than ' oh 
dear' when you hear a thing like this is going to 
happen to your sister, your own pet sister, Edie," said 
Georgie, slipping a timid arm round Edith's waist, with 
all a true woman's yearning for sympathy and counseL 

Edith turned ever so little away from her. " Georgie, 
you know I love you just as much as I always have 

done ; but really " She was beginning to make quite 

a little harangue to Georgie, but her feelings were too 
many for her. Words failed her — she felt unequal to 
the situation, and her speech concluded baldly with, 
really y Georgie, you must tell mamma — don't know 
what to say." 
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Georgie rose now, flushing fiery hot, in mingled 



" So that is all you can say ! "Well, you say right ; 
I Tcill tell mamma, and this instant too." 

" Oh, wait a minute, wait a minute," said the coward 
Edith, clinging to her arm; "think it over a bit, 
Georgie ; do you really care about him so much ; are 
you quite sure ; just think how angry mamma will be/' 

But Georgina broke impetuously from her, and 
rushing down the stairs at headlong speed, foimd 
herself in less time than it takes to write, in the august 
presence of her mother. The Times had that instant 
come, and Mrs. Sackville had just seated herself in the 
back drawing-room, before a handful of blazing coals, 
and was about to give herself up to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of these combined luxuries. Georgie was in 
that state of mind which precludes any discernment of 
times or seasons, or she would at once have noticed 
that her mother's mood was not propitious. Even if 
she had made the observation, it would have made little 
enough difference to her. She had come into that room 
with a mind so braced up to her purpose, that she 
would scarcely have been turned back had an angel 
stood in her path with a flaming sword. 

Mrs. Sackville laid down the paper, in which she had 
just commenced the perusal of the share list, and 
peering imder her spectacles in a manner as familiar as 
dreaded by Georgina, proceeded calmly to inquire what 
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was the matter — ^for matter enough there was it was 
easy to guess, were it only from the girl's burning face 
and flashing eyes. 

"H'm, Qwrgina, you seem excited; what's the 
matter?" 

" Mamma, — I'm come to tell you — I'm engaged. I 
mean I like somebody yery much, and I want to marry 
him." 

Mrs. SackviUe took off her spectacles quietly. "I 
don't catch your meaning, my dear; sit down and 
explain yourself — there, that chair ; now let me have 
the benefit of this interesting confidence. What do 
you say? — engaged. I suppose you mean you're in 
love. Well, who is the object P Somebody very 
romantic and charming, I daresay. Black whiskers or 
auburn hair P I fancy I remember the latter has had 
the preference for some little time, so I suppose this 

gentleman is dark " 

Mamma, be serious a minute." 

" I'm all attention, I assure you." 

" I am going to marry Simon Vane of Pant-y-dwr," 
said Georgie, trembling at the sound of her own 
voice. 

Her mother got up and took two or three rapid turns 
up and down the room before she answered — 

" Look here, Georgie, my dear, I'm in earnest now, 
as, I daresay, you observe. If you have been going on 
with your uncle's tenant in a manner to justify his 

H 
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haying the slightest expectation from yon — ^in other 
words, if yon have so far forgotten yourself as to carry 
on the barest semblance of a flirtation with this man, 
you're one of the most idiotic little fools I know. I can 
stand a good deal — I have looked over a good deal more, 
perhaps, than you are aware of, but this is rather too 
much, in a neighbourhood, more especially, where I 
should particularly have wished you to be most careful. 
I am extremely annoyed. I should like to know what 
your Uncle George would say if he were to hear of such 
a thing ! I positively don't see what I am to do about 
it. You put me in a very awkward position. How am 
I to manage this without your uncle knowing anything 
about it I should be glad to be told." 

"I don't care for Uncle George knowing. Why 
should it be kept from him P All the world may know 
for that matter." 

" All the world must not know, Georgina ; it would 
be the very ruin of your prospects." 

"How, mamma P Everyone must know sooner or 
latter, I suppose." 

" I beg your pardon. If it is arranged properly no 
one need be any the wiser. You have acted extremely 
ill ; you have placed me, I repeat, in a most uncom- 
fortable and difficidt position ; but you are young — you 
are very silly, and I daresay you found it excessively 
dull at Dolforgan ; and on the clear understanding that 
you never make yourself so ridiculous again, I am not 
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indisposed to do my best to get you out of this scrape ; 
but this must be the lost time, you mark me, Georgina." 

" Mother I mother ! what do you mean by all this," 
cried the girl, starting to her feet. " Do you suppose 
for one instant I will give up Simon VaneP What 
are you driving at P What is it you want to get me 
out of ? Do you want me, your daughter, to give her 
promise — ^her word — to become a man's wife, an honest 
good man's wife — mother, remember that, and then to 
be got out of it, as you call it P Never I never while I 
live will I give him up, mother ; don't dream of such a 
thing. I only wish I were a better girl for his sake. 
You believe I love him, don't you, mother P" she went 
on, the words coming a little falteringly. 

"I can believe, Georgina," her mother answered, 
unmoved, " in fact I have no doubt you imagine you 
love this person." 

" Well, mother, what can you want more for me than 
to be happy P" 

" I do want no more than for you to be happy." 

" Well, then, why set yourself to oppose my wishes 
— why destroy the only chance of happiness I have had 
put in my way." 

" So that some day you may be happy ; so that some 
day, when the romantic, handsome Simon Vane '* 

" Oh, mother, he isn't handsome at all ! " 

" Oh, I'll vow he's handsome. When the romantic, 
handsome Simon Vane becomes coarse, fat Farmer Vane, 
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who rides sixteCT stone to market, and swears at bis 
wife with a broad Welsh accent, you may not look back 
at this time and corse the memory of yoor poor old 
mother, perhaps,'' concloded she, bitterly. 

Besides all this, Georgina, there was a time, not' so 
yery long ago either, thongh you may not like to 
recall it, when, if you are at all candid, you will own 
you were very nearly as much in love with Christopher 
Hepburn as you are now with this Vane. It was one 
of the very reasons, though I never thought to have 
told you so, why you were sent into Wales. It will be 
just the same again ; in another six months there will 
be some one else you won't be able to live without." 

Mother, I don't the least understand what you say. 
I never cared for Christopher Hepburn ; I never had 
any reason to think he cared about me. I liked talking 
to him very well, that is alL If you had asked me 
straight out instead of manoeuvring and planning 
about it, I should have told you so at once. Don't go 
on manoeuvring and planning any more, mother dear. 
Dear, dear mother," putting her arms beseechingly 
round her, what good does it do P Is Julia so happy 
that you want to make another of us like her P" 

Georgina," said her mother, whose faith in time 
was large, let there be an end of this. I am sick 
and weary of the subject. Let me think this matter 
over for a week or so, and then I will tell you what 
conclusion I arrive at" 
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" But, mamma, he is coming on Sunday — ^to-morrow 
week/' 

"What do you say P'' 

" Why, he is coming on Sunday, manmia, to see you, 
and speak about me ; and you will have made up your 
ndnd by then to give him a kind answer, won't you, 
darling ?" 

Mrs, Sackville sank into her chair. 

" Georgina, you dare ! You dare make an appoint- 
ment with a man of that sort to come to my house — " 

Georgina interrupted her. " Mamma, you said just 
now that there should be an end of this matter. I too 
say so ; and this is how I will end it. I will write at 
once to Uncle George, who is my guardian as much as 
you are, and lay the whole case before him, and then 
we shall see what he says." 

^'I thought I particularly said I did not wish your 
imcle to know anything about it." 

" Mamma, we have done with all that — ^he must know ; 
but since you seem so much averse to his being made 
aware of it, I don't mind waiting imtil Mr. Vane has 
been here and seen you." 

" Well," groaned Mrs. Sackville, resuming the Times 
and her seat by the fire, " now it will soon be all over 
the place, I daresay ; but, as I said before, I am sick 
and tired of the whole thing. Go away, do, Georgina. 
Write what you please, do what you please, only leave 
me in peace for a bit." 
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Georgina took her departure. Edith waited outside 
the door breathless. 
"Well?'' gasped she. 
" Well/' said Georgina. 
"Is that aU?" 
^'ThatisaU.'' 

"Oh I dear me, dear me!" Edith gently moaned, 
and went her way. 

Georgina, too, went her way to her own little room, 
and threw herself on her own little bed, and wept long 
and bitterly. 
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It was a dull, cold morning for a snmmer's day, and 
Simon Vane was making his way slowly towards the 
west. He had had a mind to have a cab, and go there 
straight quite early in the morning, but, besides that he 
had a sort of idea that it wasn't the correct thing to 
call upon a lady like Mrs. Sackville before a certain 
time of day, his courage failed him the least bit in 
the world, and he decided upon walking to his destina- 
tion, if so be that, following the lucid directions of a 
friendly waiter, he could manage to discover the where- 
abouts of Norfolk Square, Westbourne Grove — than 
which task an easier might well be found, even by 
those better versed than poor Simon in the tortuous in- 
tricacies of that neighbourhood. 

He had slept at an inn, as I am afraid he called it, 
though it was in reality a palace of appalling splendour, 
upon the other side of the park, and starting on his 
walk, dressed in Sunday best, he heard the sweet 
solemn bells of the Abbey calling to morning prayer. 
The appeal they made, to the highly-wrought, sensi- 
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tively-excited frame of mind in which he found him- 
self was irresistible. "With a little difficulty he foimd 
his way down the narrow passage, and, turning in, he 
stood for the first time beneath the grey arches of the 
grand old pile. 

It was very full, but he found a seat, and sat down 
with bended head, listening reverently to the rolling 
waves of the holy organ. He had never before attended 
a cathedral service ; and, in spite of his thoughts being 
at this moment naturally turned earthwards, the im- 
pression it made upon him was profound. 

In common with most of his countrymen, he was 
deeply susceptible of the influence of music, and he 
now felt himself soothed, elevated, carried out of, and 
beyond, himself in a manner to him altogether unac- 
countable. 

The sermon was long, and I daresay not edifying to 
him, but he sat there patiently in a happy dream-land, 
throughout which this sacred and refreshing influence 
had diffused a wonderful and golden light. 

He was sorry when it was over ; and the thin spiritual 
grey-haired preacher having given his parting bene- 
diction, he got up and walked away with the crowd, 
feeling himself in his simple imaginings another man 
from when he went in. 

Serenely, and with renewed confidence, he went on 
his way, crushing the wet groimd beneath his feet, and 
wondering, just after rain, and with the sun just 
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beginning to shine, that there should be so little of 
freshness and sweetness in the air. He surveyed also, 
not incuriously, the few fine young ladies whose steps 
were turned in the same direction as his own, and pon- 
dered whether or no Georgie belonged to the same 
species as these, who had worshipped beside him in 
gorgeous array : for, like the beautiful Maud, few 
and simple had been the dresses in which Georgie had 
appeared to her lover. He looked at his watch, turnip- 
like in shape and size, and, finding it later than he 
expected, quickened his pace ; and, exercising a praise- 
worthy sagacity, found himself in Norfolk Square, and 
in front of Mrs. Sackville's house, before he had the 
least collected his ideas, or arranged what he was going 
to say. But he gave himself a little sturdy shake, and, 
mounting the steps, rang such a peal at the bell as 
startled himself and the whole household, and brought 
to the door in double quick time Mrs. Sackville's con- 
fidential and intelligent Swiss, Hermann, who, knowing 
the English perfectly, took in Simon, and his boots, and 
his clothes, and his gloves at the same moment ; and, 
having been forewarned of his advent and instructed 
accordingly, ushered him at once, and without even 
asking his name, into a small room at the back of the 
house. 

So he was expected, Simon thought, as he traversed 
warily the encaustic tiles of the dark hall ; and he took 
some trifliQg encouragement from the thought. 
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There was an overpowering smell of flowers, and a 
blaze of sunlight that took from him the power of 
vision, so that for some little while he could see neither 
who or what was in the room. 

Presently, looking round with more accustomed eyes, 
he became aware of another man standing by the 
window, who now, coming forward with sufficient 
politeness, requested him to be seated. 

So Simon sat down accordingly on a little soft, low 
chair, which was nearest to him, and which even then 
he found time to marvel how he had ever got down 
into, and still more as to whether he should ever get 
out of again. 

He sat down and saw before him a slim, fair-haired 
man, younger than himself, with bright eyes, and a 
rather soft, pleasant smile and voice, who believed that 
he had the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Vane. 

Simon said he was Mr. Vane, and that he had come 
to speak to Mrs. Sackville, adding this rather shortly, 
and with some slight distrust of the sweet smile. 

"My name is Hepburn," said the other. "Mrs. 
Sackville is not very well this morning — nervous, 
anxious, and that sort of thing — and I'm deputed by 
her, though not without great reluctance on my part, 
to speak to you upon a certain subject, which she has 
reason to believe you wish to bring to her notice." 

" Did you marry Mrs. Sackville's daughter ? said 
Simon bluntly. 
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"No — I have said my name is Hepburn. Mrs. 
SackviUe's son-in-law is Mr. St. Orme." 
" Are you any relation P 

" No, I have not the honour of being any relation of 
Mrs. Sackville's — only a friend of some years' standing, 
in whom I am proud to fancy she places confidence.'* 
The lawyer perhaps P" 

" No/' said Mr. Hepburn, with his smile, " I wish I 
were half as useful as a lawyer. I am, as I have said, 
merely an old friend, and I may add that in placing 
myself at her request in a position so disagreeable as 
this, I am ofiering to Mrs. Sackville one of the greatest 
possible proofs of friendship. From what I have heard 
of you, Mr. Vane, you will, I am sure, look upon it in 
this light yourself, and will help to make my task as 
light as may be. And now let us proceed to business, 
and talk matters over reasonably and frankly. I admit 
it's unpleasant to talk of such and such things straight 
out like this, but you must see it can't be helped." 

Simon's face assumed a puzzled expression. " 'Deed, 
I don't exactly understand you, sir, I think," he stam- 
mered. " Do you mean I am to talk to ym about Miss 
Sackville P" and the honest fellow brought out her 
name with obvious unwillingness, and with a great blush, 
which for some reason or other found a faint reflection 
in his hearer's face. 

" Hang it all, I had better dash into it at once," 
thought Hepburn. " I can't stand much more of this." 
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" Now, my good sir," continued he in a soothing voice, 

will you permit me to suggest that we should imagine 
ourselves to be old friends for the space of half-an-hour, 
and allow me just to put the matter before you plainly 
in a few words/' 

Simon, still rather stupified, bowed his head silently. 

^* As far as I can gather from Mrs. Sackville, who 
is, as I mentioned, extremely nervous and upset by the 
whole affair, her daughter has had the pleasure of 
meeting you occasionally at her uncle's house in Wales. 
She had only just recovered, I am given to imderstand, 
from a serious illness, and on the return of health and 
spirits she found, as was but natural, Dolforgan Hall a 
very dull place of residence. She is, as we are perhaps 
both of us aware, of a very lively disposition, and any 
means of amusement that fell in her way she was likely 
to make the most of, and one that could offer the addi- 
tional attraction of novelty — you follow me P" 

" Yes," said Simon, " I suppose I do. iVas ameans 
of amusement." 

This Mr. Hepburn did not gainsay, but continued. 
"You must remember, Mr. Vane, how young Miss 
Sackville is. She was, I am convinced, guiltless of any 
idea of giving pain. She is a child in age, and still 
more so in thought." 

" You are wrong," cried Simon. " You are wrong, 
sir, upon my soul. Miss Sackville is old enough to 
know her own mind. She is well acquainted with my 
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position. We met first in my own house ; of her own 
free will she promised to be my wife, and by that pro- 
mise I will abide nntil she recalls it herself/' 

" You would tie a girl of her age down, then, to an 
engagement so fatal to her happiness, as one with a 
man in so unequal a position must needs be. You 
would insist upon her sacrificing her whole life to the 
childish fancies of nineteen. Do you loye her, Mr. 
VaneP'' 

" Next to God in heaven,*' said Simon. " Do you f 
said he, turning suddenly and confronting him with 
his eyes — "do you 

Christopher Hepburn's nostrils dilated and his lips 
grew rather white. " I don't know that I am called 
upon to answer such a question," said he. 

" 'Deed but you are, though," exclaimed Vane, hotly ; 
" we are deaUng with each other like old friends, you 
know. But you needn't trouble yourself to answer 
me, I read it in your face that you do." 

" "WeU, what then P I have never told her so," said 
the other, somewhat off his guard. 

Vane got up and stood in front of his adversary, as 
he had now in his own mind distinctly got to recognise 
him to be. 

" Let us make an agreement together, Mr. Hepburn. 
I am only a country farmer, I know, but fair play's a 
jewel. You tell me I am wrong to insist on a woman 
so young as she is keeping to an engagement which she 
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may find she repents of. If I promise not to see or to 
attempt to speak to her for two years, or to bind her in 
any way to me, will you also consent during this time 
never to make her aware of what I have just found out 
about yourself P'* 

"You ask a hard thing, Mr. Vane." 

" You ask a harder one of me ! Why, name o' good- 
ness, you will have every opportunity of seeing her, I 
none. You smile, I see. You think the fewer chances 
perhaps that I have of seeing her the better for my 
cause. I am not fool enough to compare myself with 
you, I assure you. I'm perfectly aware 

"Pray calm yourself, Mr. Vane,'' said Hepburn, 
quietly. "I hadn't the least intention of insulting 
you, believe me. I couldn't help smiling at the ridi- 
cidous position in which you place both me and your- 
self. I am ready to give the promise you ask for, 
though I must tell you that I think by the time the 
two years have elapsed the young lady may have no 
wish to have anything to say to either of us. I give 
the promise, I repeat, but still I cannot help observing 
that it is extremely uncalled-for. And now to return 
to the subject — from which, it seems to me, we have 
unnecessarily strayed — allow me to tell you that I am 
commissioned by Mrs. Sackville to inform you that 
imder no circumstances could she possibly allow Miss 
Sackville to enter into an engagement with you, or even 
to see you imtil she is twenty-one, when her legal 
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control over her ceases. This from her is all I have to 
say, but for my own part, I will in conclusion remark, 
that you have not only drawn from me a confession 
which I would willingly have kept secret from the 
dearest of my friends, but have betrayed me into a 
promise which destroys all my hopes of happiness — 
and then you fancy I want to insult you. 1 own 
that I had expected different things from one whom 
Miss Sackville had honoured with even a passing fancy. 
And now,'' said he, rising, " let us part ; we have said 
enough — ^both of us^ — have we not P And yet I should 
not like to part in an unfriendly manner," and he 
offered his hand. 

But Simon sat down again, and leaning both arms on 
the table hid his face for above a minute. 

At last he got up, and the two men looked each 
other in the face — Georgie had " knighted them both 
with her smile," and they grasped each other's hands 
in sudden and chivalrous cordiality. " I am ashamed 
of myself, forgive me," said Vane. 

"There's nothing to forgive," replied Christopher 
Hepburn. 

" I may not see her for one instant." 

" You may not. Mrs. Sackville will not hear of it. 
You should if it were in my power. Good-bye." 

Hepburn rang the bell, and Vane left the room. If 
the former had done as he was told, and had refused to 
lose sight of Simon until he was fairly out of the house, 
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he might have prevented a white-faced little maiden 
from gliding down-stairs past the dangerous drawing- 
room door, with noiseless haste, into Yane's arms, as 
he yet stood in the dim-lit haU. 

" Believe me, Simon, I will always be true to you. 
Believe me always, don't doubt me ; it will be hard, I 
know, but try and keep your faith in me, as I will in 
you/' 

" I will try,'' he said. " Good-bye, my darling, and 
God bless you ! you must not stay here." He kissed 
her earnestly, solemnly, and she was gone. 

Hermann, who had arrived at the hall door just as 
this was finished, and who had probably witnessed the 
whole scene, let him out. 

So it was all over ! but he had passed through the 
valley of darkness, and paradise was yet but a dim 
light in the distance. 
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Hermann came softly into the breakfast-room, and 
after having, with his usual tact and promptitude, 
administered a little sherry and soda to the exhausted 
Mr. Hepburn, informed him that Mrs. Sackville would 
be glad to speak with him in her dressing-room. 

This valuable civil servant yawned. Of course he 
had expected to be sent for ; but he wanted ten minutes 
to consider the situation, and it was a grind to have to 
go at once. However^ go he must, and d Vinstant m6me 
— ^for at the door, in fluttering mauve ribbons, stood a 
damsel prepared to act as his convoy. 

So he got up with as good a grace as he could com- 
mand, and followed the maid up-stairs, and was imme- 
diately admitted into the sacred precincts of Mrs. 
Sackville's boudoir. 

"Sit down, Christopher," said she, smiling, and 
placing him opposite the light, a favourite dodge of 
hers when she had one under examination. 

She drew a low catiseme to the fire, which summer or 
I 
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winter always bumed in her room, — a weird little 
woman in a dark flannel gown. 

You've managed this little business, then, for me, 
Christopher P" said she, stirring the fire gently without 
looking at him. 

He was imnecessarily irritated. He could have 
stamped his feet. How he did hate that silky manner 
of hers ! 

"You've seen this impetuous mountaineer, then, 
Mr. Hepburn?'' 

" Mr. Vane's just gone," said Christopher. 

" Very much in love— quite frantic ? " laughed she, 
softly. " I wish I had seen him after all. I daresay 
he was very amusing. I know the way so well: he 
would come into the room head foremost, knocking 
himself against each side of the door. It must have 
been great fun for you, at any rate." 

don't know that I found it particularly amus- 

mg. 

" I suppose he very soon found out he had much 
better have stayed in his native fastnesses. I am ex- 
ceedingly obliged to you, Christopher : you've under- 
taken a very unpleasant task for me — a lone woman, as 
they say — ^and I'm reaUy grateful." 

"There is nothing very much to be grateful for, 
Mrs. Sackville," said Christopher. 

" Oh yes, there is, indeed. One may laugh over it 
now as much as one pleases ; but it's a very awkward 
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thing to have to tell a man : for though he's a boor^ 
one can't help having a certain amount of feeling for 
him. I say it's an awkward thing to tell a man who's 
in love that his attentions are impertinent — that he is 
making a fool of himself, and had better take himself 
off." 

" I don't think I did say all that." 

"Well, you must have implied it — you must have 
said what came to the same thing. Did he take the 
hint and go at once P" 

" Excuse me asking, Mrs. Sackville, have you ever 
seen Mr. Vane P" 

" No : the sketch I gave you of him was drawn from 
the imagination solely." 

"It must have been. "We have both formed an 
entirely wrong conception of him. I really didn't 
know what I was about when I consented to the inter- 
view. I should have thought Mr. Drayton would have 
been the proper person to have spoken to him." 

"I told you, I thought, that I didn't want my 
brother to know anything about it ; but do just teU 
me in so many words what you said to Vane. Did 
you gather from him that there had been any very 
considerable amount of flirtation between him and 
GeorginaP" 

" I don't think Jlirtation is at all a word applicable 
to the case." 

"You didn't admit the possibility of there ever 
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having been such a thing as an engagement in exist- 
ence ! " almost screamed Mrs. Sackville. 

" My dear Mrs. Sackville, it's impossible to ignore 
such a thing altogether/' 

" Nonsense, my dear Hepburn I a girl of nineteen — 
and a country farmer " 

*^ Be that as it may, there is a most distinct engage- 
ment between these two, and the utmost I can do is to 
get him to promise that he won't attempt to see or 
speak to Miss Sackville during a period of two years, 
at the end of which time you are aware she is at liberty 
to form a choice." 

What bunglers men are in matters of this sort I 

Mrs. Sackville never repented she had given Chris- 
topher Hepburn the conduct of this aflfair but once, 
and that was since the first minute he began to speak. 

" Suppose she should form a choice, as you express 
it, in the meantime?" 

" He must take the chance of that." 

" What do you mean by saying that he is a diflferent 
sort of man to what you thought ? " 

" Why, you had prepared me for a strapping young 
Welshman, with a handsome face and blue eyes. This 
man approaches to middle age, and has no pretensions 
to good looks : you see, he has a far better chance 
than if he had." 

''Yes, I acknowledge I should have been better 
pleased had he been good-looking. I'd no idea but 
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what he was — she'd soon have been tired of that. It's 
a most provoking thing altogether, Christopher Hep- 
bum. If there's one thing in the world I detest more 
than another, it's manoeuvring of all kinds ; and yet, 
I ask you, what is a woman to do in my case ? I'm 
not mercenary, God knows ! but such an idea as this is 
perfect madness. I assure you my brother would be 
so /earfuUy displeased, that I dare not even risk the 
telling him of it. I hope you impressed upon this 
man the advantage of holding his toDgue. He won't 
go chattering to Mr. Drayton, do you think?" 

"I should imagine he was a very unlikely man to 
chatter to any one, more especially about such a thing 
as this* He's a very grave man, and I should say 
generally very silent." 

What can she see to fancy him ! " 

" Can't say, I'm sure," said Hepburn, gloomily. " I 
was wondering all the time I was talking to him. A 
good man enough, I daresay, but very stolid, with a 
strong Welsh siccent." 

" Extraordinary ! " 

"The only thing to hope is," observed Hepburn, 
with great tranquillity, "that before the two years 
are over she may see some one she likes better." 

" Ah, if she could do that ! I'm sure the only thing 
in the world that I have left to live for is my children's 
happiness. And now, Christopher," said she, rising, 
and wishing to conclude the conversation, " of course. 
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you will stay and dine, and go to church afterwards 
with the girls/' She said this quite aflTectionately. 

Hepburn hesitated. This would be the third un- 
pleasant interview he had had forced upon him in the 
course of one day — rather a tax upon the diplomatic 
skill of any man, especially upon one in no way con- 
nected with the " F. O." He would willingly have put 
off seeing Georgie for a while ; but perhaps, after all, 
it would be as well to get it over at once. So he 
accepted the invitation, and went down-stairs again. 
Edith was in the drawing-room alone, reading poetry 
of a devotional character, which employment she laid 
aside upon the entrance of Hepburn. 

She looked rather nice, and Hepburn thought he 
saw tears in her eyes as they met his. 

He was pretty sure that she didn't regard him with 
indifference ; in fact, she had an, excited fluttery way 
with her when he was in presence that usually bored 
him a good deal ; but he was at this moment, as it 
happened, rather grateful for the meek fealty that her 
manner expressed. 

He was disgusted with Mrs. Sackville, and Vane, and 
himself, yet had a nasty feeling of having been snubbed 
undeservedly. Accordingly, he partook of Edith's five 
o'clock tea, and discoursed to her of Goulbourne, and 
Keble, and " Lyra Anglicana," very much to her satis- 
faction and also to his own ; for in about half an hour 
he found, to his surprise, that he had talked himself 
into a good humour. 
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A one-sided conversation with a stupid person of 
tliis sort has frequently a very beneficial eflfect, though 
the amount of ingratitude evinced towards these harm- 
less, useful ones is astounding. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Sackville nearly went inad 
up in her dressing-room 

She acknowledged pretty frequently during the next 
hour the truth of the aphorism, " If you want a thing 
well done, do it yourself.'* 

"With her little, delicate, womanly hands, she would 
have killed this snake right out at once ; whereas this 
idiotic young man had, at the most, only scotched him, 
in spite of his superior strength and wisdom. 

She did think in this case, too, she could have trusted 
him. 

She was resolved she wouldn't see Georgina at pre- 
sent : it would do her good to be kept in suspense a 
little while. 

She hadn't the heart to dress herself, and didn't 
think she should be well enough to go down to dinner, 
and therefore ordered a very strong cup of coffee to 
be immediately brought to her. Mrs. Sackville was 
always very bad when' she wanted strong coffee. 

Georgie, as she peeped out at her door, saw it going 
in, and her heart smote her. 

She felt very sick of the whole thing. "Was it, 
indeed, worth all this mysterious fuss P 

She didn't know whether to go down-stairs or not — 
her eyes were shockingly red. 
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Her hair, too, was much disarranged. A girl must 
be very far gone in grief if she can't notice that ; and 
though Vane was not there, Christopher Hepburn was, 
and she might just as well look well as not. 

She rang for the maid, and had herself dressed, and 
pending the operation began to wonder if anybody- 
would take the trouble to tell her what had happened 
— if her mamma would send for her, or Julia be told P 

It needs must be owned that she had been better 
pleased had she been raised a little more to the dignity 
of a heroine. She wouldn't even have been so very angry 
had she been locked in her room, and treated after 
the fashion of a distinguished state prisoner. It was 
harder to bear, to be allowed to go here and there after 
her usual custom, with no more notice taken of her 
than there was at any time. 

Who but herself had caused the suppressed sensation 
now pervading the house ? She, of all others, to be 
ignored in this manner ! It was enough to make her 
feel rather injured. 

To do her justice, however, all smaller regrets were 
presently merged in the one absorbing consideration that 
her lover had come, and had gone, and that two years 
— at nineteen an almost measureless space of time— 
two long, weary years must come and go before they 
might hope to meet again. For though not precisely 
aware of what had taken place to-day between Vane 
and Christopher Hepburn, half-an-hour's conversation 
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with her mother the night before had given her to 
understand pretty fully what she was to expect. 

As she well knew, all present opposition to her 
mother's will was useless, and she wept submissively. 
The utmost concession Mrs. Sackville woidd make to 
her entreaties was a reluctant promise of consent after 
a probation of two years. 
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The coflFee did wonders for Mrs. Sackville, and when 
dinner-time came, she was able to take the head of the 
table, with Hepburn vis-a-vis, carving, and making 
himself impartially agreeable to the ladies. 

Georgie glided into her place at the very last 
minute. 

She sat with her back to the light ; but Christopher 
thought that her voice was very expressionless. 

She was like a grey shade, in her soft, neutral tinted 
dress, and hair from which all the gold seemed to have 
faded. She spoke as she always did, and now and then 
relapsed into her habitual joyousness ; but it is impos- 
sible to judge from that, Hepburn knew. When the 
natural attitude of a person's mind is either grave 
or vivacious, it is not one violent shock, one sudden 
joy, that can at once alter it. 

During-dinner time, Mrs. Sackville was agreeable, 
but sarcastic — aiming, as was her wont, most of her 
arrows at the devoted heart of Edith, whose good- 
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temper under like circumstances Hepburn had fre- 
quently admired, though his admiration was tempered 
by the consideration that she was protected from most 
of these shafts by a natural armour of great invulner- 
ability. 

If Georgie had kept herself quiet, she would have 
escaped without notice ; but not content to leave well 
alone, she must needs take up the cudgels in her 
sister's defence, and had to fight pretty vigorously for 
herself in consequence. 

Mrs. Sackville, with sly innuendoes and insinuations, 
and expressive gestures, went so near once or twice to 
touching upon the dangerous ground of recent occur- 
rences, as to make more than one of her listeners trem- 
ble : especially Edith, who, it is to be hoped, will one 
day be put in possession of the ultimate blessings 
assured to peacemakers. 

Every one was glad when, the church-beUs begin- 
ning to ring, the ladies rose to put on their bonnets. 

The church was hot and stufiy, the service long, and 
the preacher conceited; and Hepburn voted evening 
service in July an intolerable bore. 

Still, sitting on the same bench with Georgina, and 
finding her places in her hymn-book, he was better 
off than young Elles, the millionaire's heir-apparent, 
who had come to church three times every Sunday for 
the last twelve months on the mere chance of being 
able to contemplate her back hair and right ear, which 
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was all the view he could command from the family 
pew. 

After service was over, Hepburn walked slowly home 
with the two sisters. 

It was a lovely starlight night. They came through 
the gardens of the square, and on to a broad terrace, 
the common property of all the houses on one side, 
each of which was approached by a glass door. As 
Edith passed in, Hepburn laid a gently-detaining hand 
upon Qeorgina's dress. 

" It's such a beautiful night," he whispered ; " come 
and look at the stars." 

They allowed Edith to proceed at once into the house, 
and, leaning on the stone balustrading, watched high 
overhead the golden lyre; then Hepburn said, "I 
daresay you don't thank me much for meddling with 
your affairs in the way I've been doing to-day." 

" I don't suppose you liked doing so any better than 
I liked your doing it ; but since we're talking about 
it, and as you seem to know everything, I must 
say I think mamma might have spoken to him her- 



" I quite agree with you ; it would have b^ien much 
better. It puzzles me to think why / should have 
been selected for the task I never felt so much out 
of place in my life," 

" I'm very sorry you should have been put into such 
a position on my account." 
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He took no notice of this, but said, softly, " Will you 
let me tell you what a fine fellow I think he is ?" 

"Thank you/' Georgie murmured, with downcast 
head. 

" It's no use my talking an awful lot of humbug to 
you, you know, about his being in such a totally dif- 
ferent position to you. I know why you like him, and 
I like you for liking him ; and I think all that trash 
about social differences utterly unworthy of being re- 
garded between you two/' 

" Then you were kind to him ?" Georgie asked, with 
glistening eyes. 

" I don't know about being kind. I told him what 
your mother said I was to tell him in as few words as 
I could. I don't think men are often kind to each 
other exactly." 

" If mamma thinks I'll ever give him up she's very 
much mistaken, Mr. Hepburn." 

" Of course she is. You'll see, she'll get quite re- 
conciled to the idea in time, if she sees you mean to be 
constant. It's wonderful the effect of time, in cases 
like this," said Hepburn equivocally. 

Constant ! I should think I should be constant. 
You don't know what he is, Mr. Hepburn. He isn't 
good-looking, you see that, and I know how plain his 
ways are, but oh, indeed, he has a heart of gold ! " 

" I am sure he must be a good fellow, Georgie, to 
have gained your love." 
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" Ah, but you have no idea of how good he is. Some- 
times I quite tremble when I think how unworthy I 
am of his love." 

Some trifling and imsanctified expression escaped 
Hepburn, which did not reach his fair companion. 

She continued. " He always seems to act from such 
much higher principles than we do. I suppose it's from 
living thoughtfully, and so much alone in the country. 
I remember his once saying how much easier he thought 
it was to get to heaven in the country than in town ; 
and I believe he's quite right — don't you?" 

" I daresay — I don't think I try much." 

" I wish you could talk to him for a little while ; I'm 
sure you'd like him, he has read so much, and says 
such out-of-the-way sort of things." 

"I'm sure he's a man of a very original sort of 
genius." 

Indeed, he's very unlike any man I ever saw." 

This was all very fine, but he wondered how long it 
was going to last, for it was rather a trial to his mag- 
nanimity standing there listening to, and chiming in 
with, his rival's praises. 

" You believe, I hope," said he, a trifle constrainedly, 
**you believe, I hope, that I entirely sympathise with 
you, and would willingly do everything in the world 
that's in my power to promote your happiness?" 

" Oh, you're so kind. I really don't know how to 
thank you enough." The thanks were almost too much 
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for him, as, with her sweet eyes brimming over with 
tears, she extended her hand t6 him. She said, " You 
can't think what a relief it has been to me to talk 
about this to you. I have pent it all up these many 
days, until I felt as if my heart would break. I haven't 
had a soul who would speak to me about it. Oh, it 
has been so hard ! " 
Poor child!" 

It was a strange mixture of feelings that he expe- 
rienced as he looked at her. He was half generous 
friend, half treacherous foe ; he should be wholly the 
latter, he felt, if he stood there a minute longer. He 
took a shawl, which hung on her arm, wrapped it round 
her, and concluded with saying, You will talk to me 
whenever you like about this, won't you ?" 

" I will, indeed. Oh, you're a real friend, I feel ! " 

And so they went into the house together. 

Hepburn assisted Georgie in the playing and sing- 
ing of spiritual melodies to Mrs. Sackville, whose 
features wronged her feelings by an expression of per- 
fect peace. He had so passed many a Sunday evening 
not disagreeably, but this particular one, in spite of 
having placed himself so that he could contemplate 
Georgie's fair face, which was unusually softened and 
sanctified, at his pleasure, he felt ill at ease, and sighed 
secretly for the soothing cigar, which should once more 
put him on good terms with himself. 

It was earlier than usual, therefore, when he stood 
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up to take leave, and haying receiyed a surprisingly 
cordial invitation from Mrs. Sackville to come again as 
often as he liked, he betook himself to his own com* 
fortable lodgings. 

Oeorgie was unfeignedly sorry when he went away. 
She liked him very much always — ^better than ever 
now, since his admirable conduct and affectionate sym- 
pathy with regard to Yane ; and he was looked upon 
by her with that peculiar tenderness that most women 
have to bestow upon men whose deepest love they can* 
not respond to. Besides she was half dreading, half 
hoping for some explanation with her mother, which 
should take place directly he was gone, and which she 
would willingly postpone as long as possible. But 
when he had taken his departure, and Edith too 
rose, and yawned, and began to light a bed-candle, 
Georgie looked in vain for her mother to make some 
sign of a wish for a private conversation with her. She 
waited a minute expectantly, and then, receiving no 
more than a good-night, into which was infused the 
slightest possible frigidity, she went to bed. 

There are people, enviable people, who play equally 
well all games where skill combines with chance — 
croquet, chess, whist, and the game of life. The only 
drawback to those who give their minds to moving the 
pawns in this last game according to their own good 
pleasure is, that they are apt to have very restless 
nights. 
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In consequence of having to arrange and rearrange 
two or three times her plans for the next two years 
during the hours that should have been devoted to 
sleep, poor Mrs* Sackville rose very little refreshed by 
her bed. So soon as she was come down, too, the receipt 
of a very small note with a very large illuminated 
monogram and crest caused her to despatch Hermann 
for a four-wheeled cab, and to have herself driven, in 
spite of the badness of the weather and an aching head, 
rapidly to Hapbrook House, the magnificent mansion 
of the Elles family. 

Mrs. Elles was a confirmed invalid. I do'nH know 
what was the matter with her— I don't think anybody 
else did, not excepting herself; certainly not the great 
homoeopathic doctor, who came twice a week regularly, 
and alternately smiled and shook his head. But her 
maladies afforded her an occupation, without which she 
would have been sadly at a loss; and her complete 
restoration to health would scarcely have been regarded 
as a boon by herself. 

Mr. Elles was something in the City ; people said he 
had made his money early in life as a railway con- 
tractor — that both he and his wife were of far from dis- 
tinguished origin— one, a woman I'm afraid, averred 
that she had seen Mrs. Elles, with tumed-up sleeves, 
washing a door-step : but no one listened much to any 
of these stories, inasmuch as the Elleses were not only 
rich, but hospitable in the fullest meaning of the world ; 

K 
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they had a very fine house, and a very fine carriage with 
a very big crest upon it ; their dinners were frequent and 
undeniable — ^and what more should one want in West- 
bourne Grove, or anywhere else. 

Mrs. Elles received Mrs. Sackville in the most friendly 
way imaginable, in the grand dining-room with the 
Exhibition sideboard and bronzes, where two or three 
tangled-haired fisher boys stared wonderingly down at 
the little yellow woman in brocade and lace who sat 
there of mornings. 

A few lines may well state what it took Mrs. Sack- 
ville more than three-quarters of an hour's conversa- 
tion, including the inevitable preliminary medical 
twenty minutes, to discover, namely, the reasons which 
had induced Mrs. Elles to summon her thus early to 
her presence, and to which, in her hurried note, she 
had not thought fit to do more than to allude obscurely. 

The attachment of the dutiful Charles Elles to 
Miss Georgina Sackville had been at no time a secret 
to his parents, who, so far from discouraging the tender 
sentiment, were disposed to use any means in their 
power to bring matters to a happy termination. Having 
this end in view, they had, in strict privacy, talked 
over the matter with that young lady's delighted 
mother with a frankness which is, I believe, usually 
confined to the discussion of royal marriages. The girl 
had no money, it was true, but Charles had enough for 
both, and they were wise enough to give full weight 
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to her very superior looks, manners, and connections. 
They were anxious that Charles should marry, and 
for him to have singled Georgina Sackville out from 
among girls would at once have entitled her to no 
ordinary place in their regard; but her own sweet 
smiles and winning ways were her still more effectual 
advocates. Georgie couldn't help being pleasant with 
the EUeses even, whom she didn't the least care about — 
she was a trifle too ready, perhaps, to give of her smiles 
to all who came. Mrs. Elles thought she should like 
her about her when she was ill, Mr. Elles thought 
her singing of an evening when he was half asleep 
would be vastly agreeable, and they both considered 
that her beauty and grace was the very roc's egg 
wanted to complete the perfection of their suburban 
palace now in process of erection. 

But though Charles was very sincerely and properly 
in love, it was no such easy thing to screw his courage 
up to the sticking point to induce him to put his fate 
to the touch. He would go to church and look at her 
instead of his prayer-book, and stare and peep at her 
from behind plateaux of flowers in a very uncomfort- 
able and embarrassing sort of way, and went so far 
as to send bouquets whenever there was the faintest 
imaginable excuse for bouquets ; but he didn't like to 
trust himself to a distinct declaration of his sentiments. 
He would wait for a favourable opportunity, and he 
had got no further than this when Georgie was sent so 
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precipitately down into Wales, without his having 
the least idea of the why or wherefore. He didn't 
think he should have missed her as much as he had 
done — that the not seeing her twice or thrice a week 
could have made so very much of difference to him. 
Last night she had been in church again for the first 
time, and he had thought her looking altered — paler, 
thinner than of yore. It had gone to his heart that, 
and a strange qualm of jealousy also had seized him 
with regard to Hepburn sitting there beside her. 

Going straight home, he had been seized upon in his 
discomposure by his mother ; and she strongly urging 
upon him the desirability of knowing at once the best 
or worst of things, he had found himself in half-an- 
hour's time with a quire of his mamma's best note 
paper in front of him, biting the end of his pen, and 
looking helplessly up at the gaselier for inspiration. 
He consumed a great many sheets of the paper without 
being able to produce anything at all satisfactory, and 
at last, having in the process grown a good deal 
calmer, he concluded to go to bed now and do it the 
first thing to-morrow morning. 

However, when to-morrow morning came, to write 
to Georgina Sackville was one of the last things he 
felt inclined to do, and the utmost concession that his 
mother could with tears obtain from him was permis- 
sion to ascertain through Mrs. Sackville's maternal 
intervention the exact state of the yoimg lady's feelings. 
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This mission Mrs. Elles undertook with readiness, 
and in her conference with Mrs, Sackville was careful 
so to enlarge upon the letter of her instructions, as to 
render it now a matter of impossibility for Charles to 
draw back, if even he should be so desirous. 

Poor Mrs. Sackville found herself in a very per- 
plexing situation. As the Spanish proverb says, 
"Heaven sends almonds to those who have no teeth." 
Three months ago to have had such a conversation 
with Mrs. Elles would have crowned her every wish, 
but of what avail was it now? There was so little 
time, too, to consider whether candour or caution would 
be her best line of conduct. But she soon found with 
regard to this no amount of deliberation would have 
availed her, for Mrs. EUes' questions were so exceed- 
ingly straightforward and to the purpose that nothing 
short of a downright fib could have helped her to parry 
them. She was obliged to tell her nearly all the truth, 
whether she would or no. Of course she softened the 
Yane history as much as she could, but she foimd, to 
her surprise, Mrs. Elles' jealous apprehensions to be far 
more excited on behalf of Hepburn than the Welsh- 
man. 

The idea of Georgina's ultimately preferring a 
trumpery Welsh farmer to her own handsome, much-to- 
be-desired Charles, was too eminently ridiculous an 
idea to obtain upon her ; nor did she indeed consider 
Hepburn seriously in the light of her son's rival, con- 
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fessing herself uneasy merely as to the irritating eflfect 
of his constant presence upon the mind of Charles. 
She was for having it settled off-hand one way or the 
other, and it was all Mrs. Sackville could do to prevent 
her accompanying her back at once to hear from 
Georgie's own lips the blushing, welcomed avowal she 
had taught herself to expect. Long and wearisome 
were the arguments by which she was at length 
induced to view things as they really were, and to 
consult with Mrs. Sackville upon the best plan of 
action under the circumstances. But when , she had 
once brought her mighty mind to bear upon the 
facts, she had a plain, straightforward way of seeing 
things, calling a spade a spade — which is to my 
mind as much consonant with true refinement as. other 
ways with more pretension, and certainly expedites 
'business. 

" I see how you mean, my dear. I see what you're 
driving at. You think missie would be more likely to 
take to my Charlie if she didn't see him till after she'd 
got over all this nonsense ; and you think — and you 
think that young clerk with the beard, as Charlie took 
on so about last night, will help her to forget him. 
Well, it may be so — I don't know myself for certain — 
it's long since I was young, and I don't go reading 
them foolish tales and magazines, for why, I can always 
bottom their stories before the end of the first volume, 
beside living in a favoured land where the preciousest 
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most beautiful tracts are oflfered to you, at the comer 
of every public street, by the most benighted niggers 
with rings in their ears, and very little clothes to speak 
of — as I say, it may be so ; but take my advice, my 
dear, don't go keeping the poultice on after the swell- 
ing's gone down," concluded the good lady, whose 
similes had usually a medical origin. 

Mrs. Sackville was silent, and Mrs. Elles continued — 
" Look ye here, my dear — you go off to some of them 
German baths, or the place where the Empress goes, 
only keep your eyes on those rascally Popish priests, 
like cats in the dairy or a pleaceman in the area, Elles 
says they are. You go from one place to another, it'll 
do your rheumatism a power of good, and improve 
missie's French accent, and Elles and I'll find the 
needful— nay, nay, no words, it's our own affair. Why, 
bless my sotil, Elles and I love the child as if she were 
our own, and we'll come over and see you and bring 
Charles, and it'll all come right in the end you'll see, 
only cheer up a bit, there's a dear." 

And after some further conversation and an oscilla- 
tory performance, the two old ladies separated. And 
as Mrs. Elles commanded so did Mrs. Sackville. She 
took the money humbly — nay, thankfully — that was 
offered her, and sought with her daughters in foreign 
climes for a refuge from her many troubles. 
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Mr. Dratton was ill — very ill, he reported of himself, 
but his sister refrained from alarming herself unneces- 
sarily, as she was perfectly aware that old people — ^men 
especially — ^rarely complain much when there is any- 
thing really to be alarmed at. It is when they are 
merely weak and invalidish, feeling time's relentless 
hand pressing them less gently than usual, and calling 
their attention, with less delicacy, to a certain open 
grave, which each day grows less in the distance, that 
they are apt to be irritable, grumbling, and desponding, 
and to indulge themselves in valetudinarian habits. 

Perhaps, after all, it is less easy to bear the burden of 
the grasshopper than that of acute pain. 

However well prepared a man may be to die, how- 
ever glad some aged saints may be to exchange a life 
of suffering for a crown of glory, it takes a deal of 
philosophy to lay down one employment after another, 
the ardent toils equally with the cherished amusement, 
without inflicting a little chagrin upon surrounding 
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friends — who may surely bear much, seeing that they 
have yet left to them the precious boon of life, 

" Skin for skin ; yea, all that a man hath will he 
give for his life'^ — that wretched life which it is often a 
misery even to witness — " life tedious as a twice-told 
tale." 

Mr. Drayton was more patient than most men ; but 
gout gradually creeping onwards, tries the patience of 
the most long-suffering of invalids. 

During the last two years Mrs. Sackville had travelled 
pretty well all over the continent, and had at present 
found a temporary home at Biarritz, with which, by 
her letters, she seemed enchanted. 

She described vGeorgie as prettier than ever, and 
floating about in the water in the most picturesque of 
costumes, admired of all admirers ; and, in one of her 
letters, dwelt at some length upon the rescue of the 
same yoimg lady from an actual or imaginary danger 
whilst bathing, by an enthusiastic scion of the French 
nobility. 

Something might come of it, Mrs. Sackville thought. 

Mr. Drayton, for some reason or other, read this out 
to Vane, who happened to be with him when he got it, 
watched him narrowly, and thought that he grew a 
little white. 

For Vane was now very often at Dolforgan, Mr. 
Drayton had, somehow, taken a great fancy to him, 
and would have him over perpetually to dine with him. 
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and taught liim chess, and also ecart^, which last was 
more amusing to master than to pupil. 

Yane bore with all his humours and peculiarities 
with the utmost gentleness and patience ; and be the 
snow ever so thick, or farm-work ever so pressing, 
never thought it too much trouble to walk over and 
cheer the old man for an hour or two. 

Mrs. Sackville had decidedly refused to allow her 
daughters to revisit Dolforgan. They were never 
very strong, she said, and the air was too keea for 
tibem. 

She was delighted to see her brother whenever he 
came to London, but she must decline to allow either of 
the girls to gO' down to Wales. 

But the old man had taken to hating London, — to gc 
even to Bayswater reminded him too keenly of the past. 
He went once, but his stay was very short; and he 
made a mental resolution to repeat the visit as seldom 
as possible. 

Mr. Drayton's study was a dull room for a sick man ; 
but he preferred it to the great ghostly rooms, which 
never echoed with woman's Ught tread or treble 
laughter. 

One merit it had — that it commanded a view of the 
entrance ; and, without stirring from his arm-chair, he 
could see every one who came or went. 

In this sanctum himg trophies of the sports of former 
days — foxes' brushes, though you don't see many foxes' 
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brushes in Brecknocksliirey rusty old gujis^ and dis- 
jointed fishing-rods ; and here Mr. Drayton transacted 
his justicing, and was not at all sorry when in this he 
had Yane's clear head to help him. 

It began to be a pleasant thing to him tcv watch 
Vane's sturdy figure coming up the avenue, swinging his 
heavy oak stick ; also, one peg in the haU got to be 
appropriated to Vane's hat and coat ; and the very dogs 
to know his footstep, and to bark their noisy con- 
gratulations on his arrival. 

Ah I thought the old man, if it had pleased God to 
bless him with a stalwart son like that ! If he had 
married that early dead love of his ! Well,. God knew 
best surely. His ways are -not our ways; and there 
was balm in Gilead, for Vane could beat him at chess 
now, with a bishop given in ; and if one or two neigh- 
bours happened to drop in,, he held a very fair hand 
at whist- 
Then when ha felt worse than usual, and could get 
no further than the drab moreen-curtained bed, or at 
most,, than his big arm-chair beside the fire. Vane 
could read comforting psalms, and sweet-sounding 
chapters of Isaiah, in a voice that was none the worse- 
for the Welsh ring in it ;. and would smooth his pillows 
with a hand tender and deft as a woman^s. 

That illness of his, that child-like dependence he had 
got to feel upon Vane, had somehow bridged over the- 
social chasm he had used to fancy so deep. 
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It was good for Vane, toa Insensibly he acquired 
the refined manners which nature had always intended 
he should possess. 

He didn't know himself that he was different in any 
way, but a great change was taking place in him. 

Scarcely a day passed that Mr. Drayton didn't tell 
him of some grievous sin of his against conventionalism, 
»nd his admonitions were always received by Vane with 
the most perfect good-temper, and occasionally with a 
little amusement. 

Vane was quite unaware how narrowly the ^Id man 
was watching him during these months of sickness, but 
even had he been sufficiently sharp-sighted to notice it, 
it would have made no sort of difference in his line of 
conduct. All this time he was, if not exactly happy, 
very nearly contented. He had the most romantic and 
unwavering faith in his Georgie. Everything he had 
ever seen her touch took a colour from her memory ; 
her very presence haunted each room she had been in; 
even when going in the glooming of evening down the 
familiar high-banked lanes, some straggling brier would 
often take to his eyes her slender shape, and he would 
almost start as he put the thorns on one side that met 
his hand, and had deluded him with the semblance of 
his darling. How honestly did he try aU the dreary 
months of those two winters to improve, and to render 
himself a little more worthy of such a future. He 
didn't for one instant expect her to think as much of 
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him as he did of her. He knew that, independently of 
any other consideration^ she was so much younger than 
he was— that, from time to time, other thoughts than 
those of him would fill her mind. But she will come 
back to her first love, he thought — she will come back. 
Of course it was not in human nature but that he should 
have a very perfect remembrance of a certain golden- 
haired young man with expressive blue eyes, with whom 
he had once had the honour of holding half-an-hour's 
conversation in Norfolk Sq.uare. He knew Hepburn 
was very handsome,, and felt sure he was very fasci- 
nating ; but Georgina had known Christopher long 
before she had met Simon, and, as I say,, he had a blessed 
trust in her. What a labour of love to him was his 
constant attendance upon her old uncle ; he quite adored 
the old man, and fancied there was a trick of Georgie's 
manner in the way he spoke. Like a great school-boy, 
he kept a register of the days that must elapse before 
Georgina's twenty-first birthday, and as each passed, 
more or less slowly, he crossed it out. There was, how- 
ever, one subject, and only one, on which Mr. Drayton 
and he always disagreed. — he would never sell Yron- 
llwydd. Every now and then, when they had drifted 
into the most extreme intimacy, Mr. Drayton would 
renew his offer for the little farm, and was always met 
by a refusal from Simon — ^kind almost to sorrow, but 
still a refusal. 

One night Georgina's imcle was worse than usual ; 
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tliis evening he could get no further than the brown- 
curtained bed — ^and Simon sitting beside him, and 
finishing the chapter of Gospel history he had been 
reading, and still holding his finger in the closed page, 
Mr. Drayton said, "Suppose, Yane, there was some- 
thing of mine you very much wished for, should I give 
it you, do you think P " 

"If you thought it was right, sir, I hope you 
would." 

" But if I didn't think it right you'd still wish for it, 
I fancy/' 

" I hope I shouldn't, sir." But he changed colour a 
little as he said this, and felt his friend^s keen eye upon 
him. 

" Why, Simon, what's the matter ? — you're blushing 
like a girl ! " 

" Am I, sir ? I believe I am. I daresay Fm very 
foolish, but " 

" You are very foolish, Simon, in keeping anything 
from an old friend who wishes you well and might do 
you good. What is it, Yane, that has made you keep 
one thing a secret from me for so long ? You have been 
almost as a son to me, Simon, these many months, and 
you have not told me." 

Yane sat silent, with downcast eyes. 

"I didn't think you'd have done it, Simon," Mr. 
Drayton went on, in his frail old voice. " I've waited 
day after day, and fancied each one that you'd tell me. 
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and you've not done it ; and the only thing I've ever 
asked of you you've refused me. Why don't you 
answer?" 

Yane roused himself, 

"Mr. Drayton, before we speak of anything else, 
will you let me tell you the reason I have always 
refused you VronUwydd P Name o' goodness, you should 
have been welcome to it, sir, long ago, for nothing, if 
you'd had a mind ; but my father, when he lay dying 
— ^he was as old a man as you are, Mr. Drayton — made 
me promise never to seU a stick of VronUwydd, as I'd 
have his blessing, and not his curse; and also that, 
however hard up I might be, never with my free will 
would I have anything done with the lead, for it would 
bring ruin on me and mine. 'Deed I couldn't fly in 
the face of that, sir ; it wouldn't bring a blessing, Mr. 
Drayton. Whenever I read about Jonadab, the son of 
Eechab, and the pots full of wine, I think of him and 
the little farm ; and wheneveu I see the Eye of Qwalt, 
the big field, you know, sir, just above Yronllwydd, 
I fancy I hear him telling me how it was the first bit 
of land he ever called his own, and lifting up his thin 
old hand — dreadfully wasted he was — and charging me 
never to leave go of the hill farm. If I were to sell it 
I should have that eye upon me wherever I went. 
You know how you see it, sir, for miles round. I 
shoidd fancy it was his eye watching me and reproach- 
ing me." 
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He stopped Bhort, and Mr. Drayton said by-and- 
by- 

" I wish Fd had a son, Simon." 

"He might have been a great trouble, sir/' said 
Simon, rather sententiously. 

"Yerytrue.'' Mr. Drayton laughed shortly. "Well, 
Simon, let Vronllwydd pass — what have you to say for 
yourself about the other matter ? how could you keep 
that a secret from me P'* 

" Sir, how could I part with what was not all my 
ownP'^ 

There was a long pause, which Mr. Drayt<m broke 
by saying— 

"The other party to the secret has had no such 
compunction, Simon. Georgie has told me everything." 

" Mr. Drayton, I have nothing to say. I was not 
prepared for this. How could I possibly tell you when 
I didn't know whether she would wish it or no P Don't 
think I've never thought of doing it ; often and often 
I've felt I could hardly eat your bread and salt, and sit 
down in friendship with you, whilst there was this 
between you and me. But then I thought again, sup- 
posing nothing should come of it, supposing she should 
think better of it — and most would think that it would 
indeed be doing better so to do — she wouldn't, of course, 
wish anybody to know anything about it." 

" Then you didn't mean to have told any one P" 

" No ; I always intended, so soon as she should be 
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twenty-one, to go once more to her mother's house, and 
ask her if she really meant to keep to her engagement. 
She will tell me honestly and truly I know, God bless 
her ! And then, when all that is settled, it will be time 
enough to talk about it to other people. But do you 
mind telling me, sir, though I know you think I don't 
deserve it, when she told youP" 

"I may as well tell you, I suppose — ^about a year 
ago." 

"WellP" 

" Well — you want to hear the rest, I conjecture. I 
fancy people when they come to my age don't look at 
things in the same light as they do* when they're twenty 
years younger. I should have been confoundedly angry 
then, if Georgina had told me what she did when I was 
last in town. I shan't tell you whart she said. I can't, 
indeed ; it may surprise you, but I'll be hanged if I 
can remember it all ; but I believe she succeeded in 
convincing me that she had set her foolish heart pretty 
strongly on this — and to make a long story short, I'm 
not sure but what she'll have as good a chance of 
happiness with you as most girls have when they 
marry." 

Vane's eyes glittered. " Thank you, Mr. Drayton, I 
didn't think this would be the end of it." 

" No, I don't think that you had any right to expect 
it ; but don't interrupt me when I'm speaking, it's a bad 
habit. I feel very much like the heavy father in • 

L 

i 
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play, who gives a blessing and a purse of gold, and 
says, ' Be happy, my children.' Not that I am going to 
give you a purse of gold, though you're welcome to my 
blessing, if it will do you any good — ^but I will tell you 
what I will do for you. Neither you nor I know 
whether Georgie will be constant — ^you needn't make 
faces. I repeat, we don't know whether the girl her- 
self wishes to keep to her word ; and my sister — well, 
she's the very deuce to manage. But if she does wish 
to marry you, I'll promise the mother to make it all right 
in a money point of view ; but mind you, I want Miss 
Georgie to speak up for herself before she knows any- 
thing about this — you'd wish that yourself, wouldn't 
youP" 

" Of course, sir, and I don't know how to thank you 
suflSciently for what you think of doing " 

" Don't begin, Yane — Georgie is the only thing in 
the world that I have left to care much for now : but 
you don't look particularly satisfied — what's the matter, 
man?" 

" I hardly like to tell you, Mr. Drayton, I feel so 
grateful to you for your kindness ; but since you have 
been so candid with me, I think I ought to be at least 
as straightforward." 

"Well, speak out, then." 

" Well, Mr. Drayton, I think that in any arrange- 
ment your generosity may lead you to make, nothing 
should, it seems to me, be done to take me out of the 
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station I was bom in. It wouldn't make her happy, 
sir — it wouldn't indeed. She would always be ashamed 
of me, and rightly too, amongst her own people ; it would 
be much better for her to see me doing my duty and 
respected by my own class, as I hope I always may be. 
I know perfectly well what a sacrifice she will have to 
make, if she becomes my wife at all. She will most 
likely have to give up all her own kindred, except you, 
please God — to choose between me and them ; but many 
wives give up as much for their husbands, and I can 
take such a gift from Georgie's hand and be thankful ; 
but we couldn't bear the other either of us, I'm sure 
we couldn't " 

Mr. Drayton interrupted, " I don't say that it would 
do for you to go and live in London with the rest of 
them; but what do you say to Dolforgan some day 
that can't be very far off?" 

" It wouldn't do, sir. Do you possibly think I could 
have the same sort of people to stay with me that are 
always so glad to come and see you ? Do you think it 
the least likely I should be made a magistrate, or that 
Lord Harrington or Sir David would take the least 
notice of me ? 'Deed no, I should be worse off here 
than anywhere. If you don't mind me saying so, I 
should like you to settle things for Georgie, so as if 
anything happens to me, she might go back to her own 
family and her old way of living." 

"You seem very certain of her constancy, Yane; 
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you've more faith in women than I have a long 
way." 

" I don't know so much of them perhaps, sir ; but I 
had rather trust her entirely. If I am to be dis- 
appointed that will be trouble enough without having 
fretted about it beforehand. I think we've enough to 
do in this world to bear the trouble God sends, without 
making any for ourselves." 

"For goodness' sake don't begin to philosophise, 
Simon ; let us rather return to Georgie. You under- 
stand I'm going to stand your friend, and I daresay 
I'm an old fool for my pains — certainly Mrs. Sackville 
and the world will think me so ; but it's borne in upon 
me, as they say, that I've got to pull you through, and 
I suppose I must. And since you won't be made a 
gentleman of, I presume you must remain a farmer. 
And, in case anything should happen to me, which 
isn't at all improbable, I shall send for CoUet to-morrow 
morning, and have everything made square. And 
now, I am rather tired, so ring the bell. I am afraid I 
must have nothing better than gruel." 
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One very hot morning, the end of July, Mr. Christopher 
Hepburn stood on Mrs. Sackville's door-step in Norfolk 
Square, getting a little cool before he rang the door- 
bell, and opining that in July everybody's door-step 
ought to be upon the shady side of the road. 

He went through the dark breezy hall, redolent with 
the scent of floWers, that the open door opposite admitted 
from the square gardens, and entered the breakfast- 
room with the air of one at home. 

Georgina was there alone; her back was turned 
towards him, and he stood looking at her for some 
time without her perceiving him. 

She was coaxing her petted bullfinch, with water_ 
cresses, to resume the song that the letting down of the 
Venetian blinds had interrupted; and, finding the 
temptation insufficient, was exciting his emulation with 
a little French chansanettey which she trilled like any 
lark. 

Hepburn waited till she had finished the pretty song, 
to which there was a la la '' re&ain, with a little tender 
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drop of the two last notes, something like a sigh after 
a smile, into which she put a good deal of pathos. 

Two years, the better part of which had been spent 
abroad, had very much improved Georgina. There 
was no doubt that she was no longer a shy little white- 
muslined dehuiarde fresh from the schoolroom. Her 
dress was arranged becomingly, yet with an air of 
confidence which she had not hitherto possessed. 

Hepburn slipped into his pocket a letter, which, upon 
his entrance he had held in his hand, and advanced 
towards her. 

Georgie greeted him cordially. They had not met 
since her return from France ; and they had always 
been good friends. 

On the table lay a splendid bouquet : " A welcome 
home, and a birthday present," she laughed. 

" From Elles, I suppose P " 

" Yes," and there was another laugh ; but there was 
no merriment in it now. 

" I, too, have brought you a birthday present." 

" Have you ! how kind of you thinking of me. I'm 
all impatience to see it. Where is it P " 

" I won't indulge your impatience ; it isn't good for 
you. You will see it quite soon enough, I promise 
you. Let me have just a moment to look at you and 
talk to you now. How wonderfully you are altered ! " 

"Am IP" said she, disappointedly. 

"You needn't look melancholy about it. I only 
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meant that you had developed very much. You're no 
longer Georgie, you're Miss Sackville." 

" I am Georgie to my friends — at least to my old 
friends — always ; and besides you are a sort of relation, 
you know — Fred's cousin." 

"That's a great advantage. By-the-bye, how is 
Fred and Mrs. Fred P I have seen neither of them for 
an age." 

" They are both here, and just the same as ever, only 
worse. Here is Julia." 

Mrs. St Orme came in — a little woman with brown 
hair and eyes, a bright complexion, and a nose that 
called attention, with a modest blush, to the fact of its 
being the best feature in her face. 

" Ah, Chrissy," cried she, " aren't you ashamed to 
see me P How naughty it was of you not meeting me 
at Paddington that day I telegraphed for you. I never 
had such trouble in my life with my things. Jingo 
had one of his feet trodden on, and isn't well yet ; and, 
would you believe it, the wretches made me pay money 
— said the things were over weight, or something ! " 

" I thought Fred was with you," put in Christopher, 
with mildness. 

" Fred ! " this indignantly ; " what good, I ask you, 
is Fred P Got into a hansom at once, and went off to 
his club, and didn't come back till half-past one." 

" I'm very sorry, I'm sure," said Christopher, whose 
memory the whole business had escaped till this moment. 
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" Nothing would have given me greater pleasure than 
to have met you, but my chief wouldn't by any means 
let me off, though I told him the whole state of the 
case/' 

" You creature, I believe you're telling stories I 
Indeed, what I say is quite true ; it was no use 
telegraphing and saying I couldn't come, was it P" 
Why haven't you called since 

" Didn't know where you were ; the house was shut 
up in Bolton Street, and you know I'm in disgrace 
with the worthy baronet, and daren't ask there." 

"We're retrenching. We're at the 'Grosvenor,' 
except when we're here. Sit down and have some 
breakfast. Where's Edith P Edith, do make break- 
fast. Do you know it's Georgie's birthday? — comes 
of age, and all that. We are going to have a little 
dinner at Greenwich to celebrate the important event, 
and you must come too — ^I declare you shaU, so don't 
take the trouble to say no. Edith, don't stare at me 
like that from behind the urn ; the expression is not 
becoming, and it's rude." 

Hepburn said that he should be glad to join their 
party ; not but what he had observed the good Edith's 
frown at her sister, but he had a mind to form one of 
this party of pleasure, and it would have taken a good 
deal more than a frown of Edith Sackville's to put a 
spoke in the wheel of his fancy. Georgie had not 
seconded the invitation, but that was no matter — he 
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had full dependence on Mrs. St. Orme's capability of 
carrying through the House any of her own measures, 
and he was consequently perfectly satisfied. However, 
he thought it was better perhaps to take leave at once, 
and so avoid any collision with Mrs. Sackville, who 
would be down in a few minutes, and therefore declined 
to receive tea from the fair hands of Edith, observing, 
nathless, that she never appeared to greater advantage 
than she did when engaged in making tea, or some 
such homely employment. 

"Well, Julia," said the good daughter as soon as 
Hepburn had taken his departure, " I hope you'll make 
mamma understand who it was who asked Mr. Hep- 
bum." 

''Make her imderstand, child P— of course I shall! 
There's not much responsibility incurred, I should 
imagine, in asking Chris. Hepburn to dine with us at 
Greenwich. Why, I remember, two or three years 
ago he used never to be out of the house. Mamma 
used to ask him herseK." 

" Yes, but you know this is diflTerent. Mamma had 
other plans for to-day." 

" Dear me, Edith, don't you begin manoeuvring and 
planning, because you've not the head for it, and you'll 
certainly come to grief if you try. It's quite enough 
to feel that there's one of the family who's always con- 
triving something, every now and then, that makes me 
quite ill, I declare." 
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Julia, I don't think you ought to speak so disre- 
spectfully of mamma/' 

"Disrespectfully! — who speaks disrespectfully of 
her P I never knew such a head as she has in my life. 
It's a pity she isn't a Lord of the Admiralty, or a 
Pancras vestryman, or something useful. She's one of 
the cleverest women I ever met. I never knew her do 
a single thing without making it serve two pur- 
poses." 

" Hush I here she is. Now, you tell her, if you 
please." 

Mrs. Sackville received the news of the addition to 
her party with the calmness of a great mind, though 
inwardly resolving to give Julia in private a pretty 
good lecture for her stupidity in upsetting well -digested 
plans in this inconsiderate manner. The only visible 
sign of displeasure she gave was, as usual, in snubbing 
Edith ; who, poor girl, with one and another, had a bad 
time of it that birthday morning. She bore it patiently, 
as she always did. Perhaps through all the baiting 
and badgering that she endured there was a faint ray 
of consolation in the thought that she might positively 
reckon upon seeing Hepburn in the evening. Nobody 
intermeddled with her joy, or, indeed, took the trouble 
to think about her in any way whatever. 

As a rule, I don't think stupid people are considered 
nearly enough. Like worms and snails, we trample 
recklessly on them, under the popular impression that 
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they don't feel as mucli as others of God's creatures. 
I daresay they don't, but they still have inflicted upon 
them the highest amount of suffering which they are 
capable of experiencing. Grass is not the only thing 
pleasant to the eyes and good for food, which we tread 
under foot Tmheedingly. 

To Edith, Hepburn had been a great source of 
torment all her life. He was her first and her only 
love. She could never get over the time when, at 
Julia's wedding, she saw his handsome face for the first 
time. How much had not Mr. Poole to answer for 
when he sent home that blue coat in which he appeared 
upon that occasion ! It is some comfort to think that 
he has not as yet been paid for it. 

Her poor little weak heart was made over to Chris- 
topher directly; a few pleasant words, a few sweet 
smiles that gave him no trouble, and the thing was 
done. It was so easily won that he didn't care to take 
possession of it. He was a sort of man to whom it 
comes natural to pay a certain amount of attention to 
any woman he happens to be with for a time. 

He meant no harm, it was his way, and he couldn't 
help it. 

He liked Mrs. St. Orme, who amused him, and he. 
didn't object to Edith, and he found Mrs. Sackville's 
altogether a pleasant house to go to, even before he 
discovered how fascinating to him was Georgina. 

It was very hard upon Edith wh^ she saw the turn 
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matters were taking. It touched her to the very quick* 
Julia and her mother between them had not left much 
pride in her to be humbled by the fact of her younger 
sister being preferred before her ; but she wept sorely 
in secret for her wasted love and disappointed hopes, 
and then when her weeping was over, like a brave girl 
tried to make the most of life as it remained to her. 

She had lived a true life, and consequently she had 
loved true love ; and however hard it may be to get 
over unrequited affection, it becomes still more hard 
when to its inevitable pains are added the poison stings 
of jealousy, vanity, and malice. Edith didnH grudge 
her dear Georgie any amount of admiration, but, ah I if 
she could have spared her just this one all to herself! 

Nevertheless, stupidity produces without an effort 
the calmness that it takes a great deal of determination 
and self-control to manufacture, and when she was at 
the very worst of her trouble, Edith went about the 
house without any one guessing the amount of mental 
torture she had been called upon to undergo. 

After breakfest Georgie went up to her own little 
room at the top of the house, for half-an-hour's quiet 
reflection, as she said to herself. She bolted the door 
and sat down by the open window for this purpose. 
Who has ever shut him or herself up for such a purpose, 
will acknowledge how hard a thing reflection is to 
tackle with when you make a regular business of it. 
It is mighty fond of forcing itself upon you at odd 
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times, whether yon like it or not ; but when its assist- 
ance would be reaUy desirable, you may summon it in 
vain to your aid. Of course there are lots of strong- 
minded people, who can sit down at once and regularly 
think out the situation; but my poor little Georgia 
may scarcely be classed amongst these. Her mind 
to-day was in a particularly confused state. These last 
two years she had been about from one place to another, 
had seen many things and much people, and had 
received sufficient homage to turn wiser heads : but in 
her truth towards Simon Vane she had never for one 
instant swerved. She was still a very pattern and 
heroine for constancy, and in her own mind gave her- 
self full credit for being so. Still the brief sentence 
that it was now two years since they had met expresses 
a great deal. 

That "absence makes the heart grow fonder'' has, I 
imagine, been proved over and over again to be a 
fallacy. That blissful Brecknockshire time was a 
beautiful idyl which she had got by heart, and repeated 
to herself so often that its very sweetness wearied her. 
Implicit as her faith in Vane was, often as she thought 
of him, she could not conceal from herself the fact that 
his features and expression were becoming more and 
more indistinct to her mind's eye ; that she had lost 
his trick of speech, which for her own behoof she had 
been wont to imitate now and then with a fond amuse- 
ment. She had no picture to recall the one, no letters 
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to refresh her memory as regarded the other. He was 
growing into a shadow, palpable enough at first, but 
gradually fading into obscurity. With the best will 
in the world it is very difficult to love a shade, a memory, 
an ethereal essence. 

In one of those delicious fairy tales which little ladies 
and gentlemen seem to be getting too great and good 
to read, it is related that the reigning princess of the 
territory rejoicing in the name of the Island of Calm 
Delights, experienced a similar difficulty in an affiiir of 
the heart. *' Abricotina," confides the high-bom 
beauty to her favourite waiting-maid, " Abricotina, I 
am in love with a spirit ! " Lord, madam," replies 
she of the hair-pins, sagaciously, " that is scarce pos- 
sible, and to my mind mighty unpleasant.'* It may be 
possible, but it is, to say the least, very perplexing, 
and, Georgie began to think with Abricotina, very 
imsatisfactory. 

And as was but natural, she was anything but flattered 
that this morning's post had brought for her no sign 
of his remembrance. Had he indeed forgotten that 
this day she was twenty-one ; that this bright July day 
saw her free for the first time in her life, and he had 
never claimed her as his own ? She grew self-pitiful 
as she brooded over her wrongs. 

Poor Simon ! Les absens ont toujours tort. Georgie 
constituted herself judge, jury, and counsel all in one, 
and she sat upon him, and tried him, and found him 
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guilty, and all but sentenced him, whilst watching one 
little smoke- wreath from the chimney opposite dissolve 
into thin air. He couldn't certainly care about her 
much, if he couldn't take the trouble to write to her 
when he might. Even in the seclusion of her own 
chamber she gave her head a little saucy toss, as she 
reflected that there might perchance be others found 
not so neglectful of their own interests. She thought 
of one — of two — ^from whose memories the day had not 
escaped. She thought of the first again, and smiled. 
Hepburn was very handsome ; she had never thought 
him so much so as at the present moment. 

How absurdly provoking mamma was! Did she 
really think that she didn't know what all that 
manoeuvring was about P 

She knew as well as if she had been told, that Charles 
Elles had been asked to this Greenwich party, on 
purpose to give him the opportunity he had so long 
sought for, of saying those few words that were to make 
him and herself and her mamma happy. 

Not if she knew it should he find it this day. Not 
to be caught in this way had she so ostentatiously 
avoided him, when he had appeared in that unexpected 
manner at Biarritz, and so openly flouted and sneered 
at his horrid, fat old father, and still more horrid and 
fatter old mother, though as she did it her heart smote 
her, as she thought of their many kindnesses. No, 
indeed ! And why, by the way, should her mother so 
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object to Hepburn forming one of the Greenwich party. 
Surely it might satisfy her, as regarded herself, to see 
the disgraceful attempts Julia made at flirting with 
him. And Edith liked him, too, and, for aught she 
knew or cared, he might like Edith. 

So Simon had deserted her — forgotten her I 

She didn't cry ; but by degrees, from brooding over 
her wrongs, and doing nothing all day, she got to feel 
thoroughly naughty ; and by the time that it was neces- 
sary to dress for the Greenwich dinner, was as much 
out of temper as is possible for a well-educated young 
lady upon her twenty-first birthday, whose toilette- 
table is resplendent with the morocco and satin^ased 
offerings of affectionate relatiyes, and for whom 
Madame Elise has prepared the sweetest duck of a 
rose-bud of a bonnet that ever delighted girl's heart. 

Presently Edith canw timidly up-stairs to consult 
Georgie about her own toilette, being much exercised 
in her mind as to the respective merits of mauve silk 
and green muslin. Of all days in the year, too, why 
should that creature Fanny choose this to go to Rich- 
mond with her cousin? How without her assistance 
should she be able to manage her hair, or decide 
anything about her dress P Would Georgie help her P 

Georgie must, indeed, have been cross, or she would 
scarcely, I am sure, have snubbed poor Edith's innocent 
vanity in the way she did, or have sent her down-stairs 
weeping those little hot tears of mortification. 
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In a few minutes Edith reappeared, sVrallowing down 
the tears with the sudden thought that, to be so cross, 
Georgie must surely be ill, and bearing in her hand a 
nicely-mixed glass of sal-volatile and water — in her 
eyes a panacea for every mortal ill. Gteorgie, struck 
with sudden pangs of remorse, rushed into her sister's 
arms, and cried a good deal herself; and at last, 
thoroughly ashamed and penitent, after a vast deal of 
kissing and tearful reconciliation, gladdened Edith's 
heart by undertaking the sole responsibility of her hair 
and dress. 



M 
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The day was the loveliest imaginable ; but Mrs. Sack- 
ville and old Mr. Elles felt scarcely disposed to enjay 
themselves. The former felt anxious, and the other 
that he was somehow being palavered^ as he expressed 
it. 

They were a party of eight ; and assembling them- 
selves in Norfolt Square, were packed by Hermann 
into two carriages. Regarding this Mrs. Sackville had 
issued her own instructions, and in their choice of 
companions they were none of them allowed the least 
exercise of free-will. 

She settled it all as she would the arrangement of 
her dinner-table ; and Hermann dared no more have 
tucked Georgie up in the barouche which contained 
her sisters, than he dared have offered Macon with the 
entremets de douceur. 

Mrs. Sackville's planning was too patent not to be 
annoying to Georgina. Had she been left alone, she 
would far from have objected to make herself agreeable 
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to Charles Elles ; but to be placed beside him, in an 
open carriage, opposite to her mother and his father, 
and to be expected to talk prettily to him, was too 
much of a good thing. She held down her head, and 
munched sulkily the crimson petals of the Horace 
Vernet in the bouquet which lay in her lap. 

Also, in spite of her new bonnet, she had the 
unpleasant consciousness of not looking her best — knew 
she was pale, and felt languid with the heat and dust. 

She forgot herself so far as to allow her discom- 
posure to be evident, grew cross, and every now and 
then answered her mother with a mixture of pertness 
and defiance, that must have been anything but pleas- 
ing to a future father-in-law. 

It was not a cheerful party that travelled down the 
Old Kent Road that blazing July afternoon. 

Into the other carriage Edith had got with a little 
tremulous joyful flutter, caused by the mere prospect of 
looking at Hepburn, and hearing him talk. It was the 
only satisfaction that she had, for he never troubled 
himself to address a syllable to her all the way, being 
entirely engrossed in carrying on a violent flirtation 
with Mrs. St. Orme, which had been commenced whilst 
her husband was yet in the deep sleep induced by his 
club luncheon. 

It went on merrily for a while, for Julia enjoyed it, 
and was quite equal to maintaining at least two- thirds 
of the conversation. As for poor Edith, she sat there 
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smiling miserably occasionally, and feeling that her 
fresh green mnslin and elaborate hair had fallen short 
of the mark they had been intended to hit. 

Presently, on going over some freshly-laid granite, 
Fred awoke quietly, and listening, with closed eyes, 
to the conversation of Hepburn and his wife, made a 
mental resolution to put a stop to this sort of thing 
immediately upon their arrival at Greenwich, and, in 
the meantime, swore softly to himself that it was all a 
<3ur8ed bore, and wondered why he had been such a 
precious fool as to be let into it. 



and at last they were deposited in safety at the 
"Trafalgar." 

After duly walking in the park, admiring the views, 
and wondering at the Observatory, they returned to 
dine in a room overlooking the river, which, for once 
in a way, was inodorous. 

Mrs. Sackville perceived, with satisfaction, that things 
were going on rather better that heretofore. 

During the walk in the park, EUes had found the 
society of Edith more agreeable and refreshing than 
that of any one else, and Georgina, vainer in a fit of bad 
temper than at any other time, resolving not so to lose 
her hold upon him, brought him once more, with a 
smile, metaphorically speaking, to her feet. 



" Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length it ringeth to even-song," 
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He seated himself next to her at dinner, and bestowed 
all the attention upon her that he had to spare, with 
due respect to the thirty different kinds of fish. She, 
on her part, did her utmost to entertain him in the 
way he could best appreciate ; and she was just laugh- 
ingly telling him, that if ever she did anything so 
foolish as to marry, she should stipulate in the settle- 
ments for a Greenwich dinner once a-week in the 
season, and he was hinting how perfectly fair and 
reasonable he considered such an arrangement to be, 
when she caught Hepburn's eye fixed upon her with 
an expression so peculiar as caused her not only to 
leave a sentence unfinished, but to infuse such a cold- 
ness into her demeanour during the rest of dinner as to 
deprive EUes of all enjoyment of his, and to induce 
him to decide upon deferring sine die the proposal he 
had contemplated making during the course of the 
evening. 

When dinner was over, it was unanimously agreed 
that a change from the heated, over-crowded room to 
the inviting river-side walk of the hospital would be 
most refreshing. 

Mrs. Sackville, who for her sins was looked upon by 
old Elles in the light of a sensible woman, remained 
behind to be bored by him with City talk ; but so fully 
occupied was the good lady's mind in counting her 
chickens, that she was in danger of forgetting the 
decent " yes " and " no " necessary to keep up the balance 
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of the basket on her head. Fancy, under any circum- 
stances, sustaining a conversation with a Mr. Elles 
after a Greenwich dinner I 

In the meantime, Charles Elles, rather dreading, 
after his recent determination, a tite^a-tete with Georgie, 
attached himself to Edith, who, however mournful, 
was always disposed to be obliging; and St. Orme, 
resolving to take this opportunity of delivering his 
intended address to Julia upon the enormity of her 
conduct, Hepburn was allowed to bring up the rear 
with Georgina. He walked beside her silently, trying 
to look in the face the probability of its being the last 
time in their lives that he might so walk beside Georgina 
Sackville. More than once he put his hand into his 
pocket, and half took from thence a letter, which he as 
often replaced. 

Insensibly they wandered away from the others, down 
the ghostly stone cloisters of the grandest building that 
stands in all England. Here, where the moon made a 
fanciful chequer-work on the broad stone pavement, 
they seated themselves on one of the low balustrades, 
listening to the voices of their companions growing 
faint in the distance. 

" Do you remember. Miss Sackville,'* says Hepburn, 
" a night like this two years ago P We watched Lyra.'* 

" Yes,*' and Georgie sighed softly. 

" Why do you sigh P This is a brighter night for 
you than that; inasmuch that since then two years 
have come and gone/* 
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" Hope's star grows pale." 
Faint in the light of coming day ; or a cloud is 
there?" 

Georgie did not answer. 

He came closer to her ; and, though his voice was 
hardly raised above a whisper, it echoed weirdly in 
the long stone passage. He said, ''My darling, my 
darling, you never loved this man — ^believe me, trust 
me, you never loved him ! " 

" Mr. Hepburn ! " and Georgie rose indignantly. 

He detained her with a firm, though gentle, hand, 
and went on without heeding her interruption. " Could 
you, sworn to be his wife as you are, if you loved him, 
have suffered me to feel that I dare tell you that I love 
you — madly) if you will — deeply, passionately 1 but 
silently no longer. How can that Welshman — ^how 
can a country boor like that love you as I can P You've 
never seen him but for one month in your life, and I— 
I've watched you since you were a child almost ; have 
worshipped you ; could answer every thought of yours 
before you q)eak it ; would risk my life — my soul, at 
your slightest word 1 " 

" You hold your soul but cheaply, Mr, Hepburn.** 

" God forgive me ! but I do in comparison with you. 
I say again I love you, but it should have been in 
silence — I swear it ! — if it had not been for your own 
self — for your own conduct. You'll let that fool Elles, 
a trumpery Frenchman, a beardless cornet — ^I've seen 
it— half-a-dozen others, for aught I know — you'll let 
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all these, I say, love you, and tell you so in so many 
words, and shall / hold my tongue ? How dare you 
sit there and listen to me now if you don't love me P 
But you do, my Georgie, my darling 1 Ah I think a 
minute, can you be to any one what you are to me P 
Vane will go to heaven without you. I don't believe 
you're good enough to go there with him ; but I, Georgie 
— I should hate Paradise if it didn't hold you. All 
this age, these two years, he has bound me with a cruel 
promise, but to-night I am free — free 1 and, Georgie, 
you are mine — mine I I see you yield — it is so 1 " 

" Mr. Hepburn I " said Georgie, making another 
eflfort to rise. "I wonder I have listened to you so 
long. Let me go, please." 

Again, with his hand on her arm, he detained her. 

Georgie was in the position of the oft-quoted castle 
which parleys, or lady who listens. 

" Let me go, I say 1 " she said once more, in a fainter 
voice. 

"Not imtil you answer my question — ^by heavens, 
no I Dare I have spoken like this to you two years 
ago, do you think P No 1 You have yourself to thank 
for it. You have given me the right to do so now, 
and you shall answer me now. Georgie, remember 
this is the supreme hour of your life ; tell me " — and 
he held her by both her arms, and looked into her face, 
agitated, and pale with moonlight — " tell me, Georgie, 
tell me, do you love me P" 
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" I wonder," she murmured, brokenly, " why I even 
listen to you ! 

" Because you love me — ^not as I love you — ^but still 
love, and enough for me. Look you, Georgie, Vane 
would never have been content without all your heart ; 
give me but one little comer of it and I am satisfied, 
so as you take mine to do what you will with." 

" I am ashamed of myself. What can I do— what 
can I say P I don't believe I like you much ; but that 
other whom I trusted to has forgotten me. I wish I 
were dead ! All my life long I seem to be doing wrong 
to some one. I wish I knew what I ought to do ! " 

"I'll tell you. You're quite right when you say 
that all your life long you have been doing wrong to 
some one ; you've contrived, in a couple of short years, 
to make more people miserable than anyone I know. 
Just at this moment you have the opportunity offered 
you of expiating your offences ; the chance will never 
come again. Don't torment yourself with remorse, or 
deliberate upon impossible penances, do the first good 
thing that comes to hand. Georgie," he whispered in 
her ear, " in the river yonder lies a big steamer, that 
to-morrow evening will anchor in Leith roads ; a 
quarter of an hour's hard rowiQg, and you and I are on 
board that ship ; this time to-morrow you are my wife, 
my Georgie. Do you hear me P" 

" How wildly you talk ! " 

"How reasonably rather. Just think,— you will 
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avoid all the annoyance, all the opposition, that will 
surely beset your way if you don't do as I wish ; besides, 
another time you may not feel as inclined to do right 
as you do now. Don't trust yourself, Georgie, trust me ; 
it's your fate — submit to it." 

His arguments were lame enough; but she could 
make no answer; words failed her — she was over* 
powered with his vehemence. And all this while he 
was leading her over shaven lawns, and gleaming 
moonlit walks to where the river lay black, and wide, 
and deep. Ah I Georgie, Georgie I His hand firmly 
clasped hers ; she could not withdraw it without more 
of an effort than I fear me she cared to use. 

As they passed through the gates of the Hospital he 
placed her hand on his arm, and hurried her to a low 
landing-place, where a shoal of little rowing-boats lay 
ready for hire. 

The light of a lamp, struggling fitfully for an exist- 
ence, fell upon a little gathered knot of watermen and 
merchant sailors — a dusky group. One of the former, 
rather detached from the rest, Hepburn beckoned, 
and whispered. A minute or two more and Georgie's 
foot almost touched the side of the Lively Jane, when 
a tongue of flame, leaping up with sudden brilliance, 
shone on a letter which dropped from his pocket as he 
guided Georgie's uncertain footing. Hepburn caught it 
at the risk of upsetting Georgie into the water. Vainly 
he tried to crush it with his hand — she had seen it. 
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The one look he took straight into her face sufficed 
him. Perhaps there was nothiag in the world he 
dreaded so much as a scene. He yielded the letter 
instantly ; and exclaiming, with a forced laugh, " By 
Jove, I believe, after all, it would be madness your 
going on the water in that thin dress!" judiciously 
tipped the waterman — ^who, however, was not so obtuse 
but to indulge with his companions in a hearty laugh at 
the eccentricity of the swell's conduct directly they 
were out of hearing — and led Georgina back, without a 
word, through the gates into the broad walk of the 
Hospital. 

And all this had taken but the briefest half-hour. 

Not till then did Hepburn attempt an embarrassed 
explanation. Georgina desired him, with much stern- 
ness and dignity, to be silent ; but reflecting anon 
that she had been to the full as much to blame as he 
had, she said with a struggle — 

" Mr. Hepburn, I think neither you nor I shall ever 
look back to this evening without the most intense pain 
and humiliation. I don't suppose I shall ever forget it, 
or forgive myself. I don't reproach you — your con- 
science will do that more effectually than I can ; I have 
enough to do with my own self-reproach, which is 
almost more than I can bear. I am a very weak, 
foolish girl. I don't know what it is right for me to 
do. I may think differently to-morrow ; but at present 
my only thought is to save him a moment's pain. He 
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must never know of this. The only proof you can give 
me of the sincerity of your repentance of your treachery, 
is to promise, not secrecy, but oblivion, utter oblivion as 
regards all the words you and I have said this evening. 
Remember it, you and I both shall to our dying day ; 
but, as far as possible, let it be blotted out from among 
nights. Ah, Mr. Hepburn I never tell him, never tell 
Simon that I swerved for one instant from my faith 
towards him I 

She had said all this without even opening the letter 
she held in her hand. Now, under the first gas-light, 
she stopped and read the few tender lines that Simon 
Vane had written. 

She could hardly take in, at the moment, all the 
truth, the love, the happy confidence, that his letter 
expressed ; but his evident unwavering trust in her cut 
her to the heart, and she read, through blinding tears, 
the words which spoke with joyful hope of their meet- 
ing on the morrow, the hour for which he begged her 
to arrange with Hepburn, who would be able to com- 
municate with him more easily than she could. 

"Ah, Mr. Hepburn, see how he trusted youT' says 
Georgie. 

" He never knew the value of the gem he's just been 
so near losing," muttered Hepburn between his teeth, 
who, painfully agitated as he was, with characteristic 
inscmciance, could scarcely forbear a laugh at the melo- 
dramatic nature of the situation. 
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"How shall I send him an answer!" exclaimed 
Georgie, in despair. 

" Give it me," said Hepburn. " I know where he is. 
He wrote me a few lines," he added, confusedly. 

" How shall I trust you — you who have so deceived ! " 

"Trust me this once, Georgie; let me make Yane 
this slight reparation — it's all that's in my power ; and 
yet, Georgie, listen to me yet this once. Do you 
know you will do this good man the greatest wrong 
in your power, if you marry him caring as little for 
him as — as you assuredly do. Don't think I am going 
to say any more ; in all my life I never felt more 
inclined to hang myself than I do when I think of all I 
have said and done to-day; but consider well before 
you make a man you esteem so highly, as miserable as 
he will certainly be when he finds out you don't love 
him." 

" Mr. Hepburn," said Georgie, after a long pause — 
and all the dignity was gone out of her voice, nothing 
was left but self-reproach and himiility — " I have quite 
deserved you should say this to me ; indeed, I may say 
I have been thinking very much the same thing myself. 
I will consider this all very earnestly this night. God 
forbid that I should wrong him any more than I have 
done ; but be my decision what it may, with my own 
lips, to Simon Yane's own face, will I tell it. I do trust 
you : who am I, to judge you ! Tell him that I will 
see him at twelve o'clock to-morrow, if he will come. 
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And now we will speak no more of this ; but remember 
I consider you to baye promised." 
I do promise," be said. 

Tbey walked rapidly now in tbe direction of tbe 
Trafelgar/' perceiving, as tbey approached, that their 
carriages no longer occupied a place in the long line, 
which Mrs. Hart considers as such an ornament to 
one side of the road. 

The carriages were at tbe door, the bill was paid, and 
the convives impatiently awaited, amid the debris of the 
dessert, the arrival of the late comers. 

Not all her artifices could prevent Gfeorgie's extreme 
pallor from being remarked by the vigilant eye of her 
mother, one glance of whose experienced eye told her 
that all her plans had gone wrong ; and who com- 
miserated herself as a most miserable old woman, who 
was destined to be tantalised with a success that ever 
eluded her grasp. 

She was so mortified and low-spirited that she could 
give no heed to the proper arrangement of the occupants 
of the two carriages ; indeed, as she thought despair- 
ingly, it was hardly worth while taking any trouble 
about it, and had, consequently, the pleasure of sitting 
opposite old Mr. Elles and Master Charley, who had 
had as much and more Ai pitillant than was good for 
him, which he had had the rashness to supplement, 
before starting, with a chasse-cafe of unusual strength. 
So his attentions to Edith, who was his unwilling 
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compagnon de voyage^ assumed a noisily demonstrative 
character, which frightened her, poor girl, not a little. 

Mrs. Sackville and Mr. Elles were both annoyed; 
but each of them being rendered, by this post-prandial 
drive, particularly irritable and snappish, elected to 
take the part of their respective offspring ; and were, 
consequently, before they reached Norfolk Square, upon 
those terms of cool civility which ordinarily succeed a 
politely recriminative conversation. 

So ended, to the relief of all, the Greenwich dinners, 
which, like many another party of pleasure, had given 
immitigated satisfaction to no one person concerned in 
it. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



It would be hard to describe the wretchedness of 
Georgina^s night. She abandoned herself to her utter 
self-contempt. 

After three or four sleepless hours spent in vainly 
trying to read her heart aright, wearied with double 
remorse, self-abasement, and abject cowardice, she 
rose, and after taking Vane's letter, read once more 
the simple, heartfelt message of his love. Few as the 
words were, they sufficed to bring back vividly to her 
memory the scenes, even the feelings she had endea- 
voured without success to recall the day before. 

In the midst of her misery, her despair almost, she 
could bring to mind with a smile the very tones of his 
voice, his accent which she had often rallied him about 
unreservedly, and which gentle mocking he had re- 
ceived with good humour that equalled her own. 
Then, she forgetting, went on remembering each scene 
once so bright with love and hope, till she fancied she 
felt again the freshness of the mountain breeze that 
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swept over the grey side of Gwalt, and saw once more 
the red cherries that strewed the rocky pathway that 
led to Pant*y-dwr. 

She checked herself suddenly, and the tide of sorrow 
ebbed back rushing. She sobbed, "Will those days 
never come again P Never ! I cannot tell him — can- 
not, cannot ! " She slept at last, as those sleep with 
sadder hearts, heavier consciences. 

Hepburn had chosen to send up his card, with 
" 12 A.M." pencilled thereon, in preference to seeking a 
personal interview with Simon. It was enough for 
the latter, who appeared at Mrs. Sackville's house with 
laudable punctuality. 

He was shown into a small room, which he had just 
time to recognise as the scene of his memorable inter- 
view with Christopher Hepburn, and to get a little 
nervous as to whether he should not be received by him 
again, or by the stiU more dreaded Mrs. Sackville, 
when the door opened and admitted Georgina. 

Georgina's faltering steps could scarcely carry her 
along the passage which led to the room where Yane 
awaited her, and she stood for more than a minute on 
the threshold without possessing suflGlcient resolution to 
turn the handle of the door. The want of rest and 
agitation of the preceding night had left her pale as a 
lily. 

Yane was standing up as she entered, and it must be 
conceded that he was looking his best. He was never 
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fool enough to ape the dress and deportment of a 
different rank of life to his own. But he stood there 
as when, leaning on the gate of Pant-y-dwr, he first 
met Georgie's eye, in all the dignity of simplicity — ^the 
noblest work of God. 

She approached him with downcast eyes, would not 
see him, dared not look at him. He noted with one 
rapid glance and painful start the change in her 
appearance, and then she was folded in his arms, and 
sobbing her heart out upon his shoulder. 

He soothed her, as one soothes a tired child ; and 
at last, stealing through her tears a timid look into 
his face, a voice seemed to say to her with trumpet 
sound, " You dare not tell him a lie ! " Then she, still 
held within his arms, told him — ^told him everything. 
The words came brokenly, but they were true words ; 
without a shade of prevarication she made her con- 
fession. When she had once begun it came easier to 
her — and then she waited in silence for her sentence. 

He did not answer her, but he stooped down to her, 
and kissed her cheek with more of a father's than a 
lover's tenderness. As when, the naughty one lisping 
through sobs the story of the fragile, broken, forbidden 
fruit, the same hand lifts the fragments from the floor, the 
culprit to the knee, and lingers lovingly on the golden 
head, so he, listening to and soothing as best he might, 
the white-faced, blue-eyed sinner in his arms, accepted 
as full composition for the offence the fact that he did 
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80 hold her. For as we, in our grown-up wisdopi^ are 
apt to smile at the grave child's error, if so be as it lift 
for our caress the tiny face confidingly, Simon, great 
in the singleness of his mind, scarce even took in this 
confession, that came in such a beautiful rainbow of 
smiles and tears. 

I donH know that she was altogether satisfied that 
he had made so light of her guilt ; she would have pre- 
ferred to have made some expiation thereof, and would 
have rejoiced like an;^ fanatic in the hardest possible 
penance she might have been called upon to undergo. 
But there was none. Here was all the happiness she 
had longed for yesterday momiag, as readily within 
her grasp as though she had deserved it as much as 
she did then. 

Only, Simon asked her gravely, softly, in the same 
fatherly fashion I have named, whether she, considering 
everything, would find her happiness more surely with 
Hepburn than with him. 

Her only answer was given, not by words, but by 
clinging yet closer to him than before. 

"Simon, dear Simon, there never was any one in 
the world like you ! " she murmurs ; and they never 
think once of Hepburn, miserable, and guilty, and idle 
at his desk in his gorgeous palace. 

During this interesting interview it is, perhaps, 
needless to remark that Mrs. Sackville was absent from 
home; else had they never been allowed that three- 
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quarters of an hour's undisturbed possession of her 
morning room. She had felt it incumbent upon her to 
make an early pilgrimage to Hapbrook House, the 
residence of the EUes family, to inquire after the health 
of the lady of that house, who had been prevented by 
indisposition from making one of the evening before's 
party to Greenwich. She found her in a state of 
irritable convalescence that required much time, to say 
nothing of much mortification and self-abnegation, 
before she could with skilful hand place things on the 
same footing that they had occupied before. 

Mrs. EUes had no objection to Georgina as her son's 
wife, but she must become so with willingness, and a 
due sense and appreciation of the blessing heaven was 
vouchsafing to her. She was by no means satisfied 
with the result of this Greenwich dinner ; the ice had 
disagreed with Mr. Elles, and Charles had come home 
decidedly — well, decidedly as he should not have come 
home from such a dinner in such company. As far as 
she could gather, too, from Mr. Elles's very wrathful, 
and Charles's excessively garbled, account of the trans- 
actions of the evening, there had been exhibited, on the 
part of the young lady, a very reprehensible levity. 
She was old-fashioned, and did not approve of such 
things herself— hoped Charles would not be unequally 
yoked, &c. 

There had been a change in his manner lately ; he 
had declined accompanying her to Mrs. Pratham's on 
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Tuesday — one of her friendly evenings, a sort of reunion, 
where, after plum-cake and much weak coffee, you 
detail confidingly to about ninety-five people your soul 
experiences and the exact state of your balance in the 
book of heaven, causing pangs of jealousy to assail the 
hearts of the few outsiders present, by your enviable, 
almost jocular familiarity with those great names that 
they, in their weakness, dare speak of but with bended 
head and bated breath. 

Mrs. Elles would like to have Georgie by her side on 
one of these evenings ; it would do her good, and 
might be the means of guiding Charles back to the 
paths he seemed temporarily to have quitted. 

Anxious to please, poor Mrs. Sackville promised that 
on the following Tuesday Georgina should attend Mrs. 
Elles to the house of a certain General Chorley, who, 
having all his life faced unscathed black-avised Indians, 
tigers, and wild boars, it is to be supposed feared not, 
though a bachelor, to encounter three score of ladies, 
seven or eight Evangelical divines, and as many pious, 
pale-faced young officers reclaimed from unlimited loo 
and unlimited soda and brandy, to find a novel excite- 
ment in sinner hunting and revivals. 

It was hard upon Mrs. Sackville all this; and I 
repeat that, with all her faults and worldliness, she 
was a true heroine, and knew not the very name of 
selfishness. The dinner yesterday had been a source of 
most unmitigated annoyance to her from beginning to 
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end. What possible matter of enjoyment was it to her 
that hot drive, that steamy dinner? How far more 
comfortable would she have been at home, in her own 
luxurious arm-chair, with her newspaper — and what, 
after all, had it brought P 

There never seemed, indeed, to be any tangible result 
from anything that she put her hand to, but she worked 
on, as when the broom demolishes the spider's net, that 
industrious insect immediately, undauntedly recom- 
mences her spinning, albeit prescient of its fate. All 
this conversation of Mrs. Elles's sickened her inex- 
pressibly — scandal, politics, economy, anything rather 
than religion of this sort talked in this manner. I 
repeat she was, indeed, unselfish in taking all this 
trouble about the Elleses. 

Supposing she achieved her heart's desire, and mar- 
ried Georgina to Charles EUes, she knew the Elleses 
and their ways of thinking too well to suppose that it 
would give her in her old age a comfortable and per- 
manent brougham, or guarantee her a perennial sojourn 
at a reviving German bath, or any other of those good 
things which make the world worth having. Poor old 
woman ! she would fain sell her children for naught, 
and take no money for them. She made things tole- 
rably smooth with Mrs. EUes, and trotted homewards, 
consoling herself with the consideration that she had, 
as yet, heard nothing of that odious Welshman. Her 
amazement may be conceived when, upon entering the 
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room^ she found herself face to face with the man from 
the mountains. She felt almost paralyzed as Yane rose 
to greet her with audacious civility. 

It was a trying moment for everyone. But Vane 
bore himself excellently. 

As soon as Mrs. Sackville could sufficiently command 
herself as to be able to speak^ she intimated to 
Georgina that she thought it desirable that she should 
leave the room ; but she, clinging to her lover's arm, 
proud and happy, shook her head and laughed — ^yes, 
actually laughed in her mother's face. 

Mrs. Sackville,'* said Yane, kindly and respectfully, 
placing,' at the same time, a chair for his future mother- 
in-law, I can't disguise from myself the knowledge 
that I am a very unwelcome visitor ; indeed, it is but 
natural it should be so, and I'm extremely sorry to be 
obliged to vex you ; but, you see, I can't help myself. 
You must know yourself what a good excuse I've got." 

His humility helped Mrs. Sackville to forget the 
promises of bygone days. She said with dignity — 

" Really, sir, will you allow me to tell you that I 
regard your presence in the light of an intrusion, and 
that I shall be extremely obliged if you will put an 
end to this very unpleasant interview. I must remind 
you that we are three ladies living alone here with no 
protector." 

" I was afraid you would take it in this light," said 
•Simon, rather sadly. See now, Mrs. Sackville, what 
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can I do to please youP I'll do anytlimg short of 
giving up Georgie. I couldn't do that, you know : it 
wouldn't be reasonable." 

Mrs. Sackville, in the extremity of her suffering, 
murmured something almost inaudible about her 
brother. 

Vane caught at it. "Mr. DrajrtonP" said he; 
"will you allow Mr. Drayton to settle it?" 

" He will settle it, you'll see ! " exclaimed she, rising 
wrathfully. " Well, sir, since there seems to be no other 
way of putting a stop to this most ridiculous affair — 
which would be simply ridiculous were it not so pain- 
fully annoying — shall send at once for my brother. 
I belieye you are acquainted with him, — ^you will perhaps 
take your answer from him." 

"ThankfuUy." 

"Till then " 

"I understand you, Mrs. Sackville; indeed I will 
not intrude upon you more than I can possibly help. 
I am going straight home now." He turned towards 
Georgie, who throughout the interview had not spoken 
a word. " Good-bye, Georgie," and drew her towards 
him, and kissed her forehead before the very eyes of 
her mother. 

" You will write to me, of course, now ! " 

" Of course I will, Simon ; " and she whispered, 
" I don't care how they talk, or what fuss they make ; 
it will all come right, never fear." 
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"I don't fear." 

So lie went away, and found the remembrance of that 
sunshiny face a pleasant trayelling companion. 

Georgina had got her spirit up, and as Vane left the 
room, she turned defiantly to her mother, and snuffed 
the air with an indignant smile. 

But her mother had sunk into a chair, and was 
crying silently. In that one quarter of an hour she 
had the semblance of having grown into quite an old 
woman. 

" Dearest mother ! " cried Georgie, running to her 
and throwing her arms round her, all her flashing 
spirit gone. "Don't cry like that; I can't bear it, I 
can't indeed." 

Mrs. Sackville repulsed her coldly. " Until I know, 
Georgina, whether in the future that lies before us, you 
are to be a daughter to me or a stranger, I think the 
fewer the words between us the better." 

"As you please, mamma," said Georgie, with a 
proud humility, the springing heart-tenderness within 
her turning instantaneously to ice. 

Mrs. Sackville was never nearer to getting the better 
of Georgie than she had been two minutes previously. 
If she had only held out her arms to her, as in her 
heart of hearts she was yearning to do, and appealed to 
the love, and pity, and self-reproach that were there 
ready to gush forth, I think even then that she might 
have done much. But it was too late now. 
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Georgma walked quietly out of the room ; but tlie 
iron had entered into her souL It was the first time in 
her life that she had been spoken to with that voice, 
and looked at with that look. 

Mrs. Sackyille rang the bell^ and desired that Mr. 
St. Orme might be sent to her. 

Mr. St. Orme, who was not without his own good 
reasons for deeming a private interview with his mother- 
in-law undesirable, left the perusal of BeWs Life un- 
willingly. 

"WeU, ma'am, what can I do for youP" said he, 
sauntering lazily into the room, and balancing himself 
on the arm of a chair. " What's up now ?" exclaimed 
he, startled out of his natural apathy by her pallor and 
expression of utter despair. " Not another little smash, 
I hope — ^by Jove, the last was bad enough ! *' 

" Stop that nonsense, Fred ; I'm annoyed about 
Georgina." 

" What, the Welshman again ! " 

"Yes, the Welshman; and the affair is beginning 
to assume far more serious proportions than you can 
have any idea of. Georgina actually wishes to marry 
this man." 

" The deuce she does ! " 
She has made up her mind to do so, with all the 
obstinacy of her poor father." 

" Well, biit — ^ah — I say, you know, the fellow's a — 
won't do at all, you know." 
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" I know tliat as well as you do/' said his mother-in- 
law, with much asperity. " You don't suppose I asked 
you to come here to tell me that?" 

" Ked-bearded fellow, ain't he P Saw him go out — 
thought — Jove — ^it was one of Pickford's men." 

" Will you listen to me, or do you prefer continuing 
your own remarks, which, however sensible, are at 
present ill-timed." 

"Of course, I'm listening; go on about Taflfy, 
though I don't see what I have got to do with him." 

" I have come to the conclusion, however disagree- 
able it may be, to take my brother into confidence 
with regard to this business. He is, after all, the only 
person to whom I can apply to get me safely through 
with it ; besides, this person promises to abide by his 
decision, and I believe her uncle is the only on« I can 
depend upon for bringing Georgina to reason. So the 
long and short of it is, that I want you to go down to 
Wales at once, and bring Mr. Drayton back with you 
as quickly as possible." 

Fred gave a prolonged whistle. "My dear lady, it 
isn't to be done at the money." 

" What do you mean — ^you don't think he'll come P" 

" Not for my asking ; at least I shan't try, which 
comes to the same thing." 

"You won't go P" 

" Oh, I can't really, ma'am I Of all nights the club- 
dinner I Women don't understand these things, but 
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business is business, and must be attended to ; besides, 
it isn't at all my form." 

" Mark me, Frederick, you must go, and at once." 

St. Orme had neyer heard his mother-in-law talk 
in that way before, and it ruffled him rather. 

She continued — I don't often ask anything of you, 
Frederick — neyer before, that I can recollect — ^but I 
entreat, I desire you to do this. Let me advise you," 
added she, in a meaning yoice, to do so." 

"Well," said he, sulkily, "since you make such a 
point of it, I suppose I shall haye to do it ; but it's a 
deuce of a bore. You don't mean go at once, do you P" 

" This yery instant. I wish you to catch the two 
o'clock express at Paddington. By doing this I fancy 
— I hope you will reach Dolforgan before Vane does. 
At any rate you will haye the advantage of being able 
to see Mr. Drayton at once. Tell him all my hopes 
rest with him ; that — well, never mind, just tell him the 
facts of the case, they need no comment, and bring 
him back with you." 

" Alive or dead," said St. Orme, as if he had made a 
joke. During the last minute or two a brilliant thought 
had occurred to this gentleman ; his demeanour was no 
longer sulky, he was cheerful, active, and seemed quite 
ready to go, grumbling but little as he ate a hurried 
luncheon, and rating Hermann quite good-himiouredly 
as he put the portmanteau and rugs together. 

Mrs. Sackville kept guard over him to the last 
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instant, and he had no time to answer the questions of 
either his wife or Edith in any other way than by rebuk- 
ing them for bothering him when he was in a hurry. 

As for Georgina, she was inyisible, as also became 
Mrs. SackviUe, the instant Fred's cab-wheels had 
rolled into distance ; and the two elder sisters of the 
house, perfectly in the dark as to the whole day's 
proceedings, shrugged their shoulders philosophically ; 
and after many visitors, and much gossiping, concluded 
to drive in the park, and forget, in each other's 
interesting conversation, the mystery which enshrouded 
their family affairs. 

They met Christopher Hepburn. Julia stopped the 
carriage, and he came somewhat hurriedly to speak to 
her. " I'm glad to have met you," said he ; but he 
didn't look particularly glad, and his cheeks burned 
painfully. Where's Fred ?" he went on ; " I've been 
looking for him at his club. I've just had a telegram 
— ^horrid things telegrams, I hate them — to say our 
Aunt Crofte is very ill." 

"Dh, Christopher!" exclaimed Julia, with at least 
three notes of admiration. 

He went on, with gravity : " Poor old lady, it's 
something very sudden, I expect. I've got leave to go 
down and see her. I thought perhaps Fred, who's her 
only other relation, might wish to know." 

"Well, but Chris., that's som,ething certain and 
comfortable for you, and Fred too, perhaps." 
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" That's as may be, as they say. She has lately got 
to take great interest in an establishment at HoUoway,- 
connected with indigent individuals of the canine race, 
besides considering the Reverend E. Coke to have many 
claims upon society ; however, since you are speaking 
with that delicate frankness which characterises you, I 
may observe, that though her symptoms are alarming, 
she's not dead yet ; and, in short, * there's many a slip 
'twixt the cup and the lip.' But you've not told me 
where Fred is." 

" Don't know ; he's gone rushing off somewhere — 
Great Western Station ; and my maid says his port- 
manteau was labelled Shrewsbury. You'd better ask 
mamma, she knows ; I think she sent him." 

" Good-bye, cousin." 

" Bon voyage" — and they rolled on. 
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Fred St. Orme started upon liis journey in a consider- 
able state of exultation. 

His mental capacity was limited, and, to do him 
justice, he was aware of it ; but he fancied he possessed 
suf&cient discrimination to decide upon his present 
course of action. He thought that he discerned, by the 
moderate light with which nature had gifted him, that 
now was the time to do a little stroke of business for 
himself. 

He thought, indeed, so much of himself and his own 
affairs, that by the time he had arrived at the Dolvor 
Station, he had almost forgotten the special mission 
with which he had been charged. 

It was a dark, gusty evening, and the keen Welsh 
breeze made Fred shiver^ as it swept round the little 
wooden station-shed, and threatened at each moment to 
extinguish the struggling oil-lamp. 

There was no fly, omnibus, or any sort of vehicle in 
attendance; and, though he had never been there 
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before, lie knew yery well tliat Dolforgan was three 
good miles from the station. 

" Confounded ass I was to come here ! ejaculated 
Fred, pitching his railway rug and things right in the 
face of the solitary porter, and hurling himself out of 
the train ; which, the instant he quitted it, glided away, 
and left him planted there. 

One other passenger had arriyed — a tall, broad- 
shoiddered man with a reddish beard, who was making 
a moye towards a well-appointed dog-cart, which at 
this moment droye briskly up. 

"Whose trap's that?" demanded Fred. 

" Mr. Drayton's, sir, of Dolforgan Hall." 

" The deuce it is ! I say, beg pardon ; my name's 
St. Orme — are you going to Dolforgan Hall? Mr. 
Drayton's my uncle." 

" Then I'll driye you up. I'm going there myself." 

" Thanks — fact is, old gentleman doesn't expect me — 
odd he should have sent down, too — suppose it was for 
you." 

" Yes," said his companion, succinctly. 

Fred's teeth chattered with cold ; he turned up the 
collar of his coat, and lit a cigar. " Wonder who this 
fellow is," thought he. " Why don't he talk ? Isn't 
a doctor or lawyer, don't think — farm bailiff or some- 
thing, suppose." 

At last, just as they turned in at the iron gates, the 
oonyiction of who he was flashed across his mind — 
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"By Jove! it's Taflfy-. I say, is your name VaneP" 
said he, abruptly. 

Yes, it is," said the other, and laughed frankly. 
" By Joye ! I've come down about you, you know — 
come .to take the governor back with me — was to have 
got the start of you — ^hanged if I hadn't forgotten all 
about that. I say, you must give me half-an-hour — 
that'll do." 

"What, to tell your own story first P" asked Vane, 
laughing still. 

" Well, it won't make much difference, I expect," 
said Fred, laughing also ; " but the old lady seemed to 
make a point of it." 

"Are you sure you know what your story is P" 

"Plait-il?" 

" I mean, that, whatever you had when you started, 
you appear to me now to have a very hazy idea of what 
you've come here for, and I think you'd save yourself 
a good deal of trouble, and us both some time, by 
allowing me to take the burden of explanation off you." 

" But that won't do at all, you know — was sent." 

"Look here, Mr. St. Orme. Mrs. Sackville might 
have saved both you and her brother a long journey, if 
she'd have condescended to have listened to me for 
another quarter-of-an-hour this morning. I should 
have told her then that she was deceiving herself in 
imagining that Mr. Drayton was either able or willing 
to further her purposes. Why, I went up to London 

o 
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yesterday with his knowledge and express permis- 
sion.** 

" The devil you did!** 

" He is waiting now to hear the result of my journey. 
You say, he doe8n*t expect you, but I don't doubt he'll 
be delighted to see you. You're quite at home at Dol- 
forgan, I daresay," added he, rather maliciously. 

Fred felt rather foolish ; the whole aspect of things 
had changed. He had neyer been here before, and was 
aware that Mr. DrayiK)n only didn't dislike him parti- 
cularly, because he regarded him as not worth the 
trouble, and, consequently, felt by no means sure of his 
welcome. How fervently he wished his legs under the 
club mahogany ! In the meantime he sat still, pufBng 
away silently, and concluding at last to allow circum- 
stances to develop themselves, — a process which he 
thought would be more likely to take place satisfac- 
torily without his interference. 

Presently they were deposited with safety at the 
entrance of Dolforgan Hall ; and Mr. Drayton, roused 
by the noise of the carriage- wheels, rushed out, and 
almost embraced Vane in the warmth of his welcoming. 

" Vane, my dear boy, here you are. Well ! Who's 
this you've got with you? Why, it's St. Orme!" re- 
cognising that gentleman as he divested himself of his 
great-coat — "why, St. Orme," shaking hands with 
him, "what's brought you down here? Come back 
with Vane — come back with the brother-in-law elect, 
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eh P Well, you're a good fellow for doing it/' and he 
shook hands with him again. 

Vane looked slily at St. Orme, and could scarcely 
forbear laughing at the puzzled expression of that 
baffled emissary. 

" You've kept dinner waiting, Vane ; but I suppose 
your train was late, eh P Well, Fred, how's the old 
woman P What does she think of the son-in-law? 
Not so bad but what he might be worse, I say." Then 
in a confidential aside — Capital good fellow. Vane ; 
daresay she made the deuce of a fiiss though, at first : 
hear all about it from Vane presently — trout and lamb 
can't wait." 

The dinner was good, and Fred not too far gone in 
bewilderment to enjoy it; and though, when he saw 
Vane assume, as a matter of course, his usual place 
opposite Mr. Drayton, he felt inclined to say, " Con- 
found the fellow, he gives himself the airs of the Grand 
Turk," by the time a bottle of " fizz," as he called it, 
had warmed his heart, he was prepared to enter into 
terms of unqualified truce with the very enemy he 
should have routed. And he found a good opportunity 
of introducing the subject which lay nearest his heart. 
Mr. Drayton, in the best possible spirits, was hospitable 
and genial ; and when after dinner they made a social 
circle round the fire, he oflered no objection to, nay, 
proposed himself, the lighting of Fred's cigar. 

" Been young myself — long while ago though — and 
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didn't smoke then. By George! makes me young 
again/' said he, friskily, " to see you two here. Your 
good health, Fred! hope to see you here very often 
now you'Te made a beginning — ^like young folks always. 
Can't understand young men of the present day — 
queer words. Now what, for instance, I ask you, do 
such words as gruby and cady and tin mean in plain 
English, eh?" 

"Well, sir," said Fred, thoughtfully looking into 
the fire as he stood beside it ; " grub— is grub ; and 
cad is a cad ; and tin — ^well, tin" — giving an emphatic 
kick to a protruding bit of coal — " tin is devilish usefiil ; 
and thereby hangs a tale, as the fellow says — Shakspeare, 
ahem ! " concluded he with a sudden inspiration ; but 
what he went on to say was a great deal more interest- 
ing to Mr. Drayton and himself than it would be to us, 
so we will, if you please, leave them in undisturbed 
possession of the dining-room. 
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Towards the evening of the next day, Mrs. Sackville's 
son-in-law returned, bringing with him her brother. 
In the meantime she had kept her room, so that her 
daughters had no opportunity of observing upon what 
terms she and Georgina stood. Had she been kept a 
soKtary prisoner upon bread and water it would 
scarcely just now have damped the buoyant spirits of 
Georgina. She couldn't even despise herself for her 
yesterday's conduct, she was so radiantly happy. She 
flattered herself into the supposition that it would 
never have happened if she could have believed in 
herself a little more. She felt sure, the more she 
thought of it, that it was never Vane or his love for 
her that she had doubted, but herself and her own 
worthiness to be his wife. She was naturally a little 
anxious about the manner in which things would 
ultimately be arranged, but still had such unlimited 
trust in her uncle, as to feel perfect confidence in his 
willingness and ability to bring matters to a happy 
conclusion. Sometimes she reproached herself with 
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her mother's sorrow, but yet for the life of her she 
couldn't help going about the house singing under her 
breath for very pleasure. 

When her uncle arriyed she was at the hall-door to 
meet him, almost knocking oyer the little man, en- 
veloped as he was in shawls, great-coats, and com- 
forters, in her eagerness to kiss him. 

" Well, Georgie, my rosebud ! " said he in the 
cheeriest little voice imaginable— and Georgie knew 
from that moment that it was all right, and resigned 
him without fear to her mother, who had left the door 
of her room a little way open, on purpose to hear the 
very moment he arriyed. 

Fred was dragged off summarily by his wife to 
account for himself and his absence, and to receive 
the unexpected intelligence of the demise of his Aunt 
Crofte, which had been telegraphed to her by Hepburn 
from Oxfordshire. Fred was cheery, but looked a 
little foolish. 

Despite her uncle's reassuring tones and smiles, 
minutes seemed hours, and hours days, to Georgina, 
before she was smnmoned to her mother's apartment. 

Mrs. Sackville looked ill and feeble, and was still 
in her flannel morning-gown. 

Her uncle was drinking cold brandy and water, and 
had loosened his neck handkerchief comfortably. He 
held out his hand to Georgina as she entered, and 
she came and stood beside him. 
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" Well, Miss Georgi'e, your mother and I have been 
talking over this fine business of yours — she didn't 
know we had secrets together, you and I — and we have 
come to the conclusion that if yoimg folks mmt have 
their own way, it's as well to let them have it with 
a good grace. She thinks you are a very silly girl 
to want to marry this Welshman, so do I ; but I tell 
her at the same time she don't know half what a good 
fellow he is, and that he'd make a better girl than you 
an excellent husband." 

" Thank you, TJncle George." 

"Wait a bit — I say that he would make a good 
husband to a better girl than you, but I don't know 
that I should have picked you out to be his wife. 
There isn't a better fellow living than he is — I won't 
say here all I think about him — and you're a dear good 
girl, only make sure you care about him, that's all I 
ask of you. You may be as happy as the day's long, 
so that you love him as much as he loves you, only 
don't let anything less than love — ^no romance, or 
girl's fal-lal of that sort persuade you to marry him. 
D'ye hear me?" 

" Uncle," said Georgie, with great firmness, " I do 
love Simon Yane, and I will try to make him a good 
wife." 

" That's right my girl, always speak up, and with 
that voice, and you'll do. Now go, and let me talk 
over something not so pleasant with your mother." 
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Georgina turned to leave the room, yet paused re- 
luctantly at the threshold^ then darted across to her 
mother^ and clasped her passionately in her arms. 

" Mother^ dear old mother, don't be angry with me, 
kiss me now I'm so happy 1 " 

Mrs. Sackyille gave her cheek, coldly at first ; but 
all the mother rose up in her at the sight of the sweet, 
pleading, eager face— she took the girl's face between 
her hands, and the kiss she gave was as warm as even 
Georgie's heart could desire. 

Georgie bounded down the stairs in search of Edith, 
who must be made a partaker of her joy. But sud- 
denly she remembered that when last she had forced 
a like confidence upon Edith, some two years ago, it 
had not been received with the alacrity she could have 
desired. 

She felt a little chilled as she called this to mind, 
and contented herself with brooding dreamily over the 
new life to come beside the dining-room window, till 
Hermann, coming in to lay the cloth for dinner, in- 
terrupted her meditations with the garrulous familiarity 
of long service. 

Poor Mrs. Sackville had much that was bitter to 
swallow this day. First there was all this fuss about 
Georgie. Her consternation on discovering that Mr. 
Drayton had been long cognizant of an engagement 
existing between Yane and Georgina had been at the 
outset almost too much for her ; but her brother fol- 
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lowed up sharply her not-unfounded reproaches upon 
the duplicity of his conduct, by some equally well 
merited retorts upon the extreme folly of the manoeu- 
yring to which all her life she had been addicted, 
telling her very sententiously that such a line of con- 
duct must infallibly produce misery, and announcing 
that for his part he entirely gave his consent to Geor- 
gina's marriage with Simon, adding, by way of finale, 
that he intended making such provision for the yoimg 
people as would ensure them every comfort. 

At this, Mrs. Sackville's face brightened the least 
possible degree. It might be possible that her eccen- 
tric brother was going to make a country gentleman of 
Vane. That would not be so bad, after all. 

But he proceeded to inform her that Yane had, in 
spite of his remonstrances, most decidedly and dis- 
tinctly declined being placed in any different position 
to the one he had hitherto occupied. Nothing, Mr. 
Drayton was sure, would induce him to reconsider this 
decision; but he told Mrs. Sackville that Yane had 
added that he should be glad, had he ever a son, for 
him to have those advantages of education which had 
been denied to himself. 

"I told him," said Mrs. Sackville's brpther, " that I 
had no one in the world to look to but your three girls; 
and that Georgina, it's impossible to deny, has always 
been my pet. I even offered to settle Dolforgan on 
the fellow; but he wouldn't hear of it — thinks he 
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should only make himself ridiculous ; and persists in 
believing that Georgina will be happier with him as 
he is. I don't know whether he may be right or not 
— don't indeed." 

"Fiddlesticks!" quoth Mrs. Sackville. "I've no 
patience with such absurdity." 

The latter part of Mr. Drayton's conversation with 
his sister affected her almost as much as that part of it 
which had relation to Georgina. Frederick St. Orme, 
standing as he thought in the family upon a pedestal 
higher than his own deserts, at this time of threatened 
mdaalliance, had unbosomed himself to his wife's uncle ; 
and had ventured to disclose to him such an amoimt of 
extravagance, and debt, and worse, as not only to appal 
that excellent old man, but dispose him still more 
ardently towards the marriage of his favourite niece 
with the honest, single-minded man he knew Vane 
to be. 

As regards Fred, if one may so say, though astounded, 
Mr. Drayton was not surprised. He had never thought 
much of him, and had heard whispers as to his ante- 
cedents upon which he deemed well to preserve silence. 
It wasn't half the young fellow's own fault ; he came 
of a " bad lot," as he reminded his sister. 

Mrs. Sackville, like her brother, was not particidarly 
surprised at the intelligence, for she was a sharp old 
woman; but she was profoundly affected. All the 
world held fairest for her seemed crumbling to dust in 
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her hands. She had been so proud of this son-in-law 
— of her Georgina. Ah, well ! 

So nothing remained but to pay St. Orme*s debts, to 
allow Georgina to marry the Welshman, and to do the 
best she could with poor Edith. 

As for the traitor, Fred, cheerier than he had been 
for many a long day, he returned blithely with Mr. 
Drayton to Norfolk Square, in a state of irritating 
good-nature that nothing could ruJBJe. He was par- 
ticularly civil to Georgina, and found time to say a few 
congratulatory words to her ; for which she, looking at 
that moment through a medium which turned all 
things to gold, gave him a greater meed of thanks 
than was his due. 

As time went on, Mrs. Sackville became apparently 
resigned to what she had now got to regard as inevit- 
able. Goethe says, somewhere, thiat what is actually 
done exerts a resistless effect upon most minds: an 
event which lately appeared impossible takes its place, 
so soon as it has really occurred, with what occurs daily. 
It was no use vainly battling with an evil it was too 
late to remedy. Now it was all over, she couldn't 
damp Georgina's happiness — she loved her too dearly 
for that. 

The marriage was fixed for October, when the 
harvesting would be over, and Vane at leisure. 
Georgie occupied herself in the preparation of her 
modest trousseau, with as much of girlish, bride-like 
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glee as if she had been going to marry Lord Harring- 
ton of Pl&s Irwen, instead of Simon Vane of Pant-y- 
dwr. I need scarcely say that in all things her choice 
was coquettishly rustic. 

Edith behaved as though the date of her sister's 
execution was fixed ; and the only day that Hepburn 
called in Norfolk Square he found her hemming 
handkerchiefs with an air and ghastly smile^ which 
reminded him of Flora Mclvor preparing the grave- 
clothes of the last Vich Ian Vohr. 

Christopher^ making the briefest visit consonant with 
good manners, and seeing only the two elder sisters of 
the house, learned from them all there was to tell. 
How that Georgie participated in Vane's refusal of 
Dolforgan, and thought herself fine for doing so, 
Julia put in, and believed she should be perfectly 
happy at Pant-y-dwr. Here Edith sighed tenderly ; 
that the wedding-day was fixed, and that though every- 
thing was to be done as quietly as possible, of course 
they would expect to see him, being in fact a sort of 
relation. Both sisters smiled at him, and he felt it 
was expected of him that he should say that he would 
be glad to come ; so he said it accordingly. 

They told him, furthermore, that Mrs. Sackville had 
resolutely refused to allow Vane to be a visitor in her 
house ; and that he and Georgie, therefore, were not 
to meet until the day when the latter was to leave the 
old home for ever. They did not add that Georgie 
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had taken this much to heart — but Hepburn guessed 
as much ; and also that Mrs. Sackville had her own 
good reasons for not wishing to produce her future 
son-in-law to her Mends. Hence the extreme privacy 
of the wedding. 

But Georgina had an inexhaustible mine of comfort 
in Vane's letters. How she used to watch for those 
big enyelopes, with the address written in such copper- 
plate writing — just like a copy-book — ^medium«size ! 
They were short — for most of what he wished to say he 
found he couldn't write — ^but how sweet ! 

The day came^ and the hour — all too soon for Mrs. 
Sackville and Edith. Not so for Julia, who had always 
been more or less jealous of Georgie, and was not at 
all sorry to have her out of the way, and be left at 
liberty to carry out a little scheme of her own, which 
she had been long revolving in what did duty for her 
mind. Edith was too unselfish to see a ray of comfort 
in being relieved from her most dangerous rival. 

Mrs. Sackville, in a voice which admitted of no 
opposition, had declared that she believed she should 
be unequal to attending the ceremony. So when the 
eventful morning arrived, and she didn't make her 
appearance, no one thought it necessary to express 
surprise, or make any remarks upon her absence. Only 
just as Georgie was dressed ready, she sent for her, 
and giving her a mother's blessing in a very solemn sort 
of way, implored her, if even at that eleventh hour she 
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felt the yeriest whisper of doubt^ to trust all to her, 
and it should yet be well. 

I will bear all the blame— take all the disgrace, 
child," said she, hoarsely; "think — for God's sake 
think ! " 

" Mother," said Georgie, " hear me say for the last 
time — I will swear it if you wish — I love this man." 

She kissed her once more, and disappeared in her 
cloud of flimsy bridal white. For white she was re- 
solved it should be, plain ; but white de rigueur — she 
a bride, and young. 

Hepburn, to whom the whole thing was a hideous 
nightmare, from which he momentarily expected to 
awaken, was in attendance upon Yane. 

It had not been by Yane's suggestion that this task 
had been imposed upon his rival. 

Hepburn, who couldn't by any possibility get out of 
being present, thought he might as well make a virtue 
of a necessity, and offer to act in the capacity of Yane's 
best man. He was morbidly sensitive in the matter of 
making a fool of himself, and he had thought by doing 
this he might perchance stand upon the sublimely 
magnanimous, instead of the ridiculously disappointed 
side of the question. 

London was very. empty; Westboume Grove almost 
as much so — even EUes was shooting in Perthshire, 
and was not at home to be grieved by the sight of Mrs. 
Sackville's carriage, and the fly with white horses, 
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which drew up about half-past nine, at the door 
" where his heart was won't to beat." 

The church was dirty, and the curate in charge read 
at the rate of = 160, he having noticed as he 
came in that not more than three butchers' boys 
had considered it worth while to spin halfpence upon 
the steps en attendant^ and having further perceived 
through the open vestry door, as he put on his surplice, 
that " Dearly beloved " consisted of a most limited 
audience of romantic daily governesses, shop-girls sent 
on errands, and elderly ladies, including one of the 
latter class who was always at the church door, as she 
boasted, whenever the church door was open. 

It didn't matter much to Vane and Georgina — the 
words were as solemn, their troth as truly plighted as 
if bishop and domestic chaplain both had blessed the 
nuptial vow. 

Edith cried noiselessly and incessantly during the 
whole service. The shock which Mrs. St. Orme ex- 
perienced at the first sight of the boots of her brother- 
in-law elect producing mercifully an ansBsthetic effect, 
she was enabled to survive the ceremony without a 
murmur. Fred swore, as he signed the register, that 
Vane was a deuced good fellow, and that he meant to 
look him up when he wanted some salmon fishing. 

Hepburn had had a mind, now it was all over, to 
say good-bye, and take himself off then and there ; but 
he couldn't stand poor Edith's pale tear-stained face, 
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and as he was in the main a good-hearted joung man, 
he went home with the £umlT puty. I don't know 
that thej lost much hj the wedding*1ireak£ut being of 
the quietest. 

Yane said he should Hke to saj a few words to Mrs. 
Sackrille before he went away, and was under protest 
admitted to her pre s e nce- He began to say a few 
honest words, the same thing, but in blunter &ahion 
perhaps, which most men fed it incvmbent jspon them 
to say under Hke circnmstanoes ; but when he had got 
to the treasoie he was taking fiom her, she cut him 
short decisiTely. She was not upon the whole ill- 
pleased at his haTing ao vpAssi ; bat there, that was 
enough of it, he had as he said taken her treasure, let 
him go, for she might enA with being ciril to him. 

Mrs. St. Orme kissed G^rgina's cheek, and gave 
Yane the tips of her fingers. Fred was joky and 
rather noisy \ Hepburn graye — ^the cordial grasp of 
Yane's hand at parting was the hardest thing in the 
whole day's business to him ; Edith too &r gone in 
misery to be anything, and Mr. Drayton supplied the 
cordiality and paternal affection of the entire affiur. 

So the bride shed a few tears, as a most correct book 
upon etiquette informs me is the right thing to do, tore 
herself from her relatives, and departed. 

Hermann, who shook his head gravely at everything 
connected with this unfortunate transaction, began to 
clear away the breakfast things. And the treadmill of 
daily life began again ; only she was gone. 
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Georgie was at home now. It was autumn, and in 
her eyes the Hollow looked more beautiful than ever ; 
it was still the enchanted garden which first love had 
made, the golden apples glittered yet. 

On the delicious breeze, warm still, but with a 
suspicion of sharpness in it, the bright red cherry- 
leaves swirled slowly earthwards, ripe with age, yet 
loth to die. The oaks were yellow, the ash was tawny, 
only the fir-trees seemed to say, " Welcome, welcome I 
here we are just the same ; '* and the brambles, humble 
friends and true, had kept for her coming all their 
biggest, blackest berries, fresh and shining with all 
the sunmier's sun. Over the rugged valley-side a 
himdred little creeping plants twined golden, but the 
ferns were in their beauty, and moss at its greenest 
made Georgie table-cloths for great grey stones, and 
between the slippery boles of beeches, cushioned seats, 
embroidered everywhere with close-growing five- 
fingered ivy. 
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The day after Georgie reached Pant-y-dwr, the last 
of the barley was carried, and she felt scampering 
about the nearly empty field after Vane, upon one of 
the tamest, most dog-like of Welsh ponies, to be the 
embodiment of all her dreams of happiness. She had 
wanted to ride in the gambo, the rude, sideless waggon 
made use of in those mountainous districts, but Yane 
wouldn't hear of such a thing. 

All the men in the field, and the people in all the 
cottages round about Pant-y-dwr, liked to look at the 
mistress, fair and joyous, and Georgie made Vane 
translate for her from the vernacular the compli- 
mentary speeches of which she was the theme. 

Before his marriage, Vane had perceived the neces- 
sity of some radical change taking place in the inward 
aspect of things at Pant-y-dwr. He]perfectly recalled to 
mind that one day in June on which Georgie had shivered 
upon entering that oak parlour. What could be done 
to render it more habitable— more as she would wish P 
It would be worse by far in the winter time. 

He didn't exactly know, but acting for once upon 
Mrs. Morgan's advice, he posted off to Shrewsbury, 
and took coimsel with an eminent upholsterer, who 
should surely know all about such things. The result 
was that he returned the delighted possessor of a most 
elaborate rosewood centre table, six superfine ditto 
chairs covered in blue silk damask, a grand sofa en 
suite, and a marqueterie cabinet. 
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It was a little fine he thought, perhaps, if any- 
thing; but it was what she had probably been ac- 
customed to, and the bars of so bright a dicky- 
bird's cage might at least be gilt. Her imcle had 
given her a piano, and what more could a woman 
want. 

The result came rather short of his anticipations, 
and but that he and Georgina were most thoroughly 
good-tempered and amiable, there might have arisen a 
shade of discord between them now. He could see 
she didn't like the room, and was naturally rather 
vexed, but each bearing their little disappointment 
with perfect good-humour, and without a suspicion 
of a cross word. Vane was able to take the greatest 
possible interest in all Georgina's schemes of im* 
provement. 

She set to work with the delight peculiar to women 
of her temperament at the rearrangement of the oak 
parlour, and by-and-by, as out-of-door work grew 
scarce. Vane found himself pressed into her service, 
and was busied during the fast-shortening evenings 
with the contriving of eccentrically-shaped tables, 
and wonderful sofas and divans, of which many 
old boxes and much chintz formed the component 
parts. 

Then the old worm-eaten table resumed its rightful 
place in the room, and Vane's ingenuity was again 
taxed to produce, out of the time-blackened bits of 
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wood which abounded everywhere, comical little 
brackets, which Georgie decorated with as many 
cracked tea-cups, saucers, and the like, as she could 
lay hands upon, to the great amazement of Jane 
Morgan, who began to fancy that the great kitchen 
dresser itself would be the next thing to be taken 
possession of. 

Georgie was quite sorry when, it all being over, 
and having hung up the last of her own water-colour 
sketches, which were bold, vigorous, and with a good 
deal of style in them, she sat down to contemplate the 
effect, hot, dusty, and happy. 

They still continued the old fashion of dining in 
the kitchen, though much against Yane's inclination, 
indeed his openly expressed wish. But Georgie was 
not to be gainsayed, she would have it so. She had a 
fancy to go regularly into the country ways from the 
very beginning. She had once told Vane that . she 
should not shrink from any hardness to which she 
might be exposed, and she wished to let him see her 
intention of setting herself to her new life in good 
earnest, added to which she had an idea that it would 
be extremely politic to make her contemplated changes 
gradual. On the whole, it rather amused her; the 
servants were very quiet at the other table, she sup- 
posed, awed by her presence at first, but Simon assured 
her that this had always, even in the time of his father, 
been the case. 
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Georgie showed a grain of sense in using all her in- 
fluence to retain Mrs. Morgan in her position as house- 
keeper. The whole household of Pant-y-dwr must 
infallibly have come to ruin had it not been for her 
saving presence. She was a great comfort to Georgie, 
who was of course not troubled with the jealousy that 
would have produced discord between the two women 
had they been of the same class. 

Mrs. Morgan adored Georgie ; from the first day she 
entered the house, the latter had set to work to gain 
her good-will, and before she had been there a week 
the old woman would almost have given her life for 
that of her cousin's wife. She chuckled with pride 
and pleasure to see Georgie with a great linen apron 
on, and with sleeves tucked up, trying to make butter, 
patting it with her pretty hands, and washing and 
dabbling with it in the spring which bubbled up in 
the Hollow hard by. Georgie quite danced with joy, 
as she made a little fanciful pat for Vane's own eating, 
and superintended the salting down of the rest for 
winter use, with an air of business that amused her 
husband mightily. 

She was not so successAil with the bread-making, and 
Simon had the weakness to object to this as being 
likely to spoil her hands. She frowned at such an 
idea preponderating in the mind of a man who had got 
a helpmeet and not a wife ; but the occupation got to 
be discontinued, and Mrs. Morgan, almost as loth as 
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Yane that Qeorgie should lose one of the charms of 
which they were so proud, brought a huge jug of ex- 
cessively sour butter-milk, with which she insisted 
upon her endeavouring to remove the ill effects of 
these homely employments. 

Georgie was very fond of her, but she was just as 
well pleased to find her inspired with such an awe of 
the "jimcracks** in the oak parlour as never volun- 
tarily to put foot therein, save for the purpose of 
dusting it, Peggy being, as she herself expressed it, 
" a villain to break crockery." 

Now, while the days were yet warm, Mr. Drayton 
would come to the Hollow occasionally on his stout 
white pony ; but his visits grew fewer and fewer, and 
Yane saw plainer than did Georgie, that the time was 
not far off when they would cease altogether. He was 
always cheerful, always pleased, and particularly so 
with Georgie's conduct under somewhat difficult cir- 
cumstances. What a dear old thing he was, Georgie 
thought, as he walked about the garden, leaning on 
her arm, and noting with a gentle ^smile all the little 
improvements which were of such importance to her. 
The thought of that sweet smile, and of his soft, old- 
fashioned snuff-box sort of courteousness, brought often 
afterwards tears to Georgie's eyes that were not all 
sorrow. 

His relations with Simon, too, amused as well as 
touched her. He did Simon a world of good she could 
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see, and the certain differences between them, caused 
by their education and mode of life, did not grate upon 
her with the harshness they would have done, ha>i her 
uncle been a younger man. 

By-and-by, as Vane had expected, he came no 
more to Pant-y-dwr ; but the weather was bad indeed 
that prevented Georgie, on her little pony Jenny, from 
paying him her daily visit, and it pleased her greatly 
to discover that Vane was quite as necessary to his 
comfort and pleasure as she was herself, She could not 
bring herself to see at present any cause for alarm ; 
when spring should come again, he woidd be the same as 
ever. And now, Georgie having got herself thoroughly 
to rights at the Hollow, soon began to be not without 
a natural longing for a little amusement. She didn't 
much care what the amusement was, but a little change 
she felt to be necessary to her. So one day, it being 
market day, she, very much to Vane's surprise, an- 
nounced her intention of accompanying him herself to 
Dolvor; he was surprised, but he didn't mind, and 
thought perhaps it might possibly amuse her for 
once in a way. Besides, he was not a little proud of 
the sweet yoimg face and fairy figure that trotted 
beside him in blue serge, relieved with that smallest, 
sauciest red feather, which, on first starting, he had 
contemplated rather dubiously. But he didn't of 
course presume to say anything about it, and they 
went on. 
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"Simon," says Georgie, "do you remember riding 
down here with me— oh, ever so long ago ? " 

"Remember it, I should think I did; the road 
seemed quite new to me, for all I knew it so well. It 
was like a fairy tale I've read of — a palace rising up 
quite tall and beautiful, on a dreary waste bit of land 
— ^but since then somehow the road has always been 
quite different to me. Just at this turning, at that 
crooked tree, I can call to mind what you said." 

The days were not yet past when Georgina cared 
to hear a little flattery from her husband's lips, and 
the hour sped as swiftly as it had done once before. 

They reached Dolfor, and Georgie was in truth much 
amused by the busy scene, though she wished much 
she could have understood the Welsh that was being 
chattered on all sides of her. 

Vane put up their horses at the principal inn — ^per- 
haps a score of other farmers were doing the same 
thing, and they and their wives eyed Georgie curiously 
from head to foot. So did two or three commercial 
men, who were drinking hot gin and water at the 
window, causing Vane to swear softly in Welsh, which 
had the merit of relieving his own feelings, and being 
at the same time unintelligible, and consequently in- 
oflensive to Georgina. 

The noises, the frantic pushing here and there, the 
indescribable confusion, the wonderful Cheap Jacks 
and efficient constabulary, aU reminded Georgie irre- 
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sistibly of the last part of a pantomime, and she felt 
she should not have manifested the least surprise if 
the policeman had bolted head foremost through 
Mr. Evans the baker's window with a red-hot poker 
in his hand. And if columbine was required to 
wriggle gracefully in and out every now and then, 
give Miss (tailor) Jones — who stood at the door of her 
father's shop in a voluminous crinoline, and her hair 
elegantly dressed — five minutes, and she would have 
performed the part d merveille. 

Georgie laughed a great deal ; but she was sadly in 
Vane's way, and felt that she was so. He didn't want 
her company, but still he didn't like to leave her. 
Georgie proposed waiting for him at the inn where the 
horses had been left. Vane thought of the commercial 
travellers and demurred ; but a tidy little Welshwoman 
speaking a few words to him in their own tongue, it 
ended by his making her acquainted with Mrs. Price, 
and depositing them both in a neat sanded parlour at 
the " Golden Goat," there to await his return. 

Georgie and Mrs. Price soon made friends. She 
was young, rosy-cheeked, black-eyed, and a wife of 
little more than a year's standing. She wouldn't 
believe for a long time that Georgie was really the 
wife of Vane of Pant-y-dwr, and on her assuring her 
of the fact, exclaimed in a heartfelt tone, " 'Deed, but 
you'll find it strange ! " She laughed immoderately^ but 
good-naturedly, at the accounts of Georgie's home 
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life and make-belieye farming, which to say truth had 
a good deal of the crook and pink ribbon style about it. 
She was immensely curious as to Gteorgie's past life, 
which was very incomprehensible to her, and was in 
return very voluble and communicative with regard to 
her baby — deploring the cold which necessitated a 
separation of some hours from it. 

They were still in their first gush of friendship when 
Vane returned, well content and amused by thdr in- 
timacy. They parted with regret, Mrs. Price smiling 
and nodding in the friendliest way to Gfcorgie as she 
rode from beneath the arched gateway. 

" Simon," said Georgie, as they jogged homewards, 
that's a very nice woman. I think I should like to 
know more of the farmers' wives about here." 

" 'Deed, Georgie, but I don't think you would'; they're 
not at all the sort of people you think. You know 
the farmers about here are not like the English farmers, 
rich men who hunt and have a lot of horses, and have 
smart wives who play the piano, and wear smart bonnets, 
and hunt too sometimes. I dan't say but what there 
are some like these in Wales too ; but not about our 
parts. I daresay Price of Tanralt, whose wife you've 
been just talking to, is the richest man about here." 

I'm not sure, Simon, that I should like them any 
the better for that, I'm quite satisfied with Mrs. 
Price." 

Ay, but Mrs. Price is about the best of the whole 
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lot; you wouldn't like them, Georgie, indeed you 
wouldn't." 

" Well, we shall see," said Georgie, with a little nod 
of the head, as who should say, " Don- 1 talk to me, 
I've made up my mind on the matter." 

Vane meekly dropped the subject ; but he was 
destined ere long to hear of it again. 
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On Vane's return from market upon the following 
Tuesday, he informed Georgie, with obvious reluctance, 
that he had again met Mrs. Price and her mother, Mrs. 
Howel, of Tyn-y-graig, and that he was the bearer of 
an invitation from the latter to a large supper-party 
and dance that she was about to give upon the occasion 
of the birthday of her youngest daughter. 

" 'Deed, Georgie, theymustwant to see you verymuch ; 
they haven't asked me to go there these ten years." 

Oh, Simon ! I shall like it of all things — ^I hope 
you said yes ? " 

" 'Deed I said nothing of the kind. Don't want to 
go, Georgie, please don't want to go. If you say you 
must, I suppose I shall have to take you; but you 
won't like it, you won't indeed." 

Oh, but I shall Simon, and you'U have to take me ; 
so you'd best make up your mind to it at once." 

" Very well," said poor Simon, with a sigh that came 
from his heart; "but don't say I didn't warn you, 
Georgie. Their ways are not your ways, they're not 
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even mine ; and I can tell you these folks can't endure 
me." 

Horrid wretches ! then at all events they must be 
very curious creatures, and Fm quite anxious to inspect 
them/' 

" But, Georgie, you must remember you don't go 
amongst these people in the way you did when you 
were Mr. Drajrton's niece; they treated you very 
diflferent then to what they will now. It was all very 
well in those days to go and amuse yourself with the 
manners and customs of the natives — ^you came here, 
you know " 

" And was very well amused, too," put in Georgie. 

" I daresay you were ; but times are altered now ; 
you're a farmer's wife, and go among these people as 
their equal. My darling, it won't be as pleasant as 
you imagine. Don't think but what I like you to be 
civil to them, and kind when you meet them ; and if 
you want to see them so much you shall do so; but 
don't go to them at a time like this. You can't conceive 
how rough they'll be. It's true it's years since I have 
been to any of their merry-makings myself, but from 
what I remember of it, I'm sure you'll hate it. Ask 
your uncle," added he, this bright thought just occur- 
ring to him, " see what he says." 

" No," said Georgie, wilfully, " I won't have TJncle 
George told, and I tcill go. Tou'U have to give in to 
me, Simon, dear." 
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He felt obliged to do so when she kissed him in that 
manner ; but he did it unwillingly. 

Georgie was constrained to confess to herself that a 
great deal of the pleasure she anticipated consisted in the 
mere fact of going out once more into society, be that 
society what it might, and the delight of having her own 
way. The matter of her dress, too, required a great deal 
of very earnest but interesting consideration. She didn't 
exactly know what to put on; she had a horror of 
going in anything unsuitable, and it was worse than 
useless to consult Yane upon such a subject. The 
utmost he could do was to urge the necessity of going 
in something warm, as they woidd probably dance in a 
bam, which would infallibly be draughty. He couldn't 
even give the faintest description of the style of dress 
most in vogue amongst women of his class upon such 
occasions. 

At last Georgie came to the resolution that it would 
be better to be not sufficiently well dressed, than to go 
amongst these strange, odd sort of people, in a toilette 
suited to a London ball-room ; and if after all the other 
women had the best of it as regarded dress, they would 
be all the more likely to receive her favourably. So 
she chose a grey merino, silvery, soft as the breast of 
a pigeon ; and as she fastened her little delicate lace 
collar with a brooch of pink coral, Simon assured her 
the effect was all she could desire. The quantity of 
wraps upon which he insisted nearly smothered poor 
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little Georgie ; but she felt very comfortable when 
fairly packed into the high spidery gig, which was the 
only conveyance of which the Hollow boasted, and 
which, patched cuid repatched, was the same he had 
possessed when Georgie first made his acquaintance. 

It was a beautiful evening, and she thoroughly en- 
joyed her twilight drive. It was so pleasant to watch 
the blue smoke curling up from the little white cots 
scattered here and there over the hills — ^how pictu- 
resque it looked against the background of brown 
woods, did that smoke ! The distance prevented the 
utter wretchedness of the cottages from being visible, 
and all these little Welsh huts possess a site fit for a 
palace. 

" Dear Simon,'* said Georgie, " how happy I am — 
how I love this country ! " 

" I hope you always will, Georgie ; " but he was un- 
usually silent, and the conversation flagged. 

Georgie was busy enough with her own thoughts, 
and lively imaginings, to be not one whit weary, when, 
after some of the roughest, most break-neck lanes it 
had ever been her fate to traverse, they came upon a 
long, rambling farm-house, inelegantly approached by 
a farm-yard, which might be prosperous, but was cer- 
tainly untidy-looking. The smallest possible strip of 
garden, of which a few miserable and moribund chry- 
santhemums formed the sole decoration, separated the 
house from the yard. 
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Now, Georgie/' said Vane, " there doesn't seem to 
be any one about — ^you won't mind going in by your- 
self, whilst I go and put up the mare." 

No ; " but she stood for a little, rather disconso- 
lately before the drab-painted door, imcertain whether 
or not to open it. 

She opened the door gently and looked in. At a 
long table down the centre of the room, a large and 
merry party were seated at tea. They didn't see her 
at first, and she had time to begin to think that she 
had never felt so excessively shy in her life, before 
they became aware of her presence. Then when they 
perceived who it was, Mrs. Howel came bustling 
forward, and her old friend Mrs. Price. She was 
warmly greeted by them, and at once conducted to 
her bed-room to take off her outer coverings. It 
opened out of the kitchen, and was abundantly 
furnished with blue and white checked curtains. Very 
stuffy it was, Georgie thought, as she smoothed her 
hair at the tiny looking-glass, and felt rather than 
saw that her hostess and her daughter were both 
critically surveying her toilette. She was rather sorry 
now that she had not put on a smarter dress. She 
thought that as she passed through the kitchen she 
had caught a glimpse of muslin and much blue ribbon, 
and she hoped they wouldn't think her merino imper- 
tinent. Mrs. Price was in black silk, relieved with 
magenta, and Mrs. Howel resplendent in a brocade 
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that must have been transmitted through many gene- 
rations. 

It was a frightful ordeal going back into the kitchen ; 
but it had to be gone through with, and Georgie was 
accommodated with a seat to the right of her hostess, 
next a young farmer with a pointed chin with a tufb 
at the end of it, who, from his rosy cheeks and black 
eyes, she divined to be one of the sons of the house. 

The perfidy and cowardice of Simon, who had not 
yet appeared^ she was resolved should be remembered 
against him. 

Her neighbours were sufficiently attentive to her, 
and heaped her plate with everything she did and did 
not want ; but she felt that from behind each other's 
heads they were peeping at her, and a painful blush 
burned in her cheeks and mounted to her very eyes. 
Instead of the merry laughter she had heard when she 
entered, there was a most appalling silence, broken only 
by whispered requests for more tea, or " a little more of 
the ham, and don't forget the fat." 

Georgie was indignantly angry with herself, but 
couldn't help hot tears filling her eyes when, in the 
midst of this silence, a red-faced, bemuslined girl was 
seized with a violent fit of choking, which yielded only 
to repeated energetic slaps on the back from her more 
immediate neighbours, and which Georgina was con- 
vinced had arisen solely from repressed laughter. In a 
minute Georgie recovered her dignity, and consoled 
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herself with the reflection that it would be all right 
when Simon came in. In the meantime, she had never 
felt in her whole life to experience such comfort from 
the mere fact of personal beauty. Hitherto, in society 
of her own standing, she had been scarcely conscious of 
her good looks. It was true that she had always had a 
certain confidence in her own attractiveness ; but this 
was quite independent of mere beauty — ^which, indeed, 
she had always affected to hold very cheaply. Now 
she felt, from the peepings and head tossings of the 
women, and the covert looks of admiration of the men, 
that it was the only thing she had to depend upon for 
popularity. Her old much-cherished arts of fascina- 
tion were entirely thrown away here. 

Presently Simon came in with the good-man of the 
house. But Georgie weus unable to discover any 
improvement in the aspect of affairs when he did come 
in. He had already told her that he was himself no 
favourite with these people ; and she now perceived 
that his embarrassment was at least equal to her own. 

After they had concluded what seemed to Georgie 
an interminable meal, she and her husband, following 
in the rear of the others, proceeded to a large bam 
adjoining the house, which had been rudely decorated 
with paper flowers in honour of Miss Winifred's birth- 
day. Two Welsh harpers having taken up their 
position at the upper end of the ball-room, a large jug 
of cider being placed conveniently near for their re- 
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freshment, the young man who had sat next her at 
tea approached Georgie, and asked her sheepishly to 
dance with him. She assented, and contrived to do 
her part tolerably well in a most fatiguing country- 
dance, feeling at the same time that the long continu- 
ance of such an exercise must infallibly terminate in 
the dislocation of every joint in her body. Such racing 
up and down the middle, and poussetting and romping, 
and now and then such a great foot set ruthlessly, and, 
as it seemed to Georgina, with malice prepense, upon her 
dress — ^which, though of Quaker-like simplicity, weus of 
ultra-fashionable length. 

After it was over and she returned to Simon, she 
didn't know whether to laugh or cry at the sight of his 
face. He had been brought up with a Puritanical 
horror of dancing ; and I daresay his prejudices would 
have been as much and more shocked in a Belgravian 
ball-room as in the barn of Tyn-y-graig. But to see 
Georgie, ^is Georgie, skipping about in this way (though, 
to be sure, she looked as if she didn't like it), was too much 
to bear. For once in a way he was sulky ; and when 
Georgie approached him, gloomily leaning against the 
wall, he gave her short answers, and finally, feeling 
bored and a little ashamed of himself, went outside to 
smoke the pipe of consolation. 

As for Georgie, she sat down sick at heart, and more 
tired out with dancing than she had ever been before. 
Kobody asked her to dance again. Boger Price had 
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not seemed particularly to enjoy the honour, and it was 
not coveted by the other young men. Her agreeable 
and amusing conversation had failed to make an impres- 
sion upon the cavaliers of Tyn-y-graig. 

" What a mistake it was to come here ! " thought 
she, leaning her head, which ached with the stamping 
of feet and smell of tobacco, against the rough boards 
which formed one waU of the mlon. She looked sur- 
reptitiously at her watch, and found to her horror and 
amazement that it was not yet ten o'clock. 

At last, as the romping grew more noisy and bois- 
terous, she, feeling still more embarrassed and shame- 
faced, crept half shyly up to young Mrs. Price, and 
began talking to her about calves and turkeys, as if they 
were the only things in the world to be cared about. 

Mrs. Price was easy to get on with. In her heart 
she pitied Georgie for not being able to enjoy herself 
with the rest of the young people. But Georgie was 
just now very humble, and quite able to bear Mrs. 
Price's pity. 

Presently she hinted that there would be exactly 
time to put baby to bed before supper ; and Georgie 
eagerly seizing the idea, they both went up-stairs, and 
found Mrs. Price's first-born in charge of a yawning, 
barefooted little Welsh girl, whom her mistress dis- 
missed in the language of the country. It was pleasant 
helping the young mother to wash and put the baby 
to bed. Georgie was always fond of children ; and this 
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was sucli a dear chubby thing, who liked being washed, 
and laughed and crowed, and splashed her all over with 
water in the most friendly way conceivable. 

" 'Deed I don't seem to care much myself now for 
all the jigging and dancing of the young folks yonder. 
Mistress Yane. Baby and I are all the company for 
each other we care about. But it's dull work for you 
at Pant-y-dwr, I daresay ; and your good-man's a bit 
glum at times, I do think." 

Georgie, bending down to kiss the pink-beaded toes, 
felt unwarrantably angry at this accusation ; which, 
however, she didn't see much use in protesting against. 
Even Mrs. Price couldn't comfort her, it seemed ; and 
she was glad when little Evan— or, as his mamma called 
him, Janto — ^was, after much resistance and pattings on 
the back, and swayings backward and forward, hushed 
off to sleep, and deposited in a huge high-topped wicker 
cradle, over which a knitted woollen rug was thrown, 
which effectually succeeded in depriving the unfortu- 
nate little occupant of a breath of fresh air. 

Then they went down to supper; and meeting Vane 
half-way up the stairs, coming repentantly in search of 
Georgie, he took occasion to whisper to her that as this 
was their first so it should be their last Welsh ball, and 
that this remembered, it would be as well to make the 
best of things. So they went in to supper, the horror 
of which, both to Vane and Georgie, was indescribable. 

The only consolation to Georgie was, that she was 
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so far stupified by the noise of glasses, and knives and 
forks, the choruses of songs, and the twanging of the 
harps, that she really benefited but little from the 
conversation around her. Vane also reflected upon 
this, and smiled a little bitterly at his own fastidious- 
ness in disliking it. All things come to an end, so did 
this ; but only a temporary quiescence pervaded Tyn-y- 
graig. 

The next morning being rainy and cheerless, the 
bam ready, the harpers near at hand and tolerably 
sober, though they must have had racking headaches, 
the whole thing began over again, to find a termina- 
tion Georgie knew not when. 

This was more than Vane could stand, and the 
moment Georgie had finished her breakfast, the old 
gray mare was put into the gig, and they bade a 
thankful farewell to the revelries of Tyn-y-graig. 

" Oh, Simon,'* said Georgie, laying tight hold of his 
arm under the mackintoshes, " how thankful I am to 
be out of that house ! 

" You would go," said Simon spitefully. 

" Yes, I know all that ; but that don't make it any 
better. Why are you so diflferent to the rest of the 
people here?" 

Perhaps it's our own faults — we mayn't take them 
the right way," suggested Simon. 

" I don't believe that ; nothing could be more civil 
than we were.'* 
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"No," said Simon stoutly, "we weren't civil, as you 
call it, either of us. I sulked all the time, and you, 
Georgie, you must own it, were grand at first, and 
then angry that they didn't take you at your own 
valuation." 

" You put it somewhat plainly, Simon," said Georgie, 
pouting a little. 

" 'Deed you know, dear, I can't ever put a fine point 
on what I say. You must forgive me. You know 
I'm as rough as this bit of road ; but I do think, 
sure enough, that the way you went among these folks 
last night isn't the way to do them any good, and I 
suppose that's what you're at if the truth's known. 
Do you suppose, dear, you'll make Howel's girls soft- 
voiced, white-handed, and lady-mannered by going 
amongst them in a dress quite different to theirs, 
saying, 'Look at me?' It was pride, you know, 
Georgie, made you go in that dress last night — ah, 
you know it was, my girl ! It was just as if they were 
a lot of courtiers all dressed in velvet, and stars, and 
ribbon, and you were a king coming in dressed all 
plain, only keeping your hat on. You liked to think 
— ^now didn't you? — that you were looking like a 
little queen in that drab frock, whilst poor Winny 
Howel went strutting about in that tawdry muslin ?" 

Georgie didn't answer ; but I am glad to be able to 
say it of her, that she didn't relinquish her hold of 
Vane's arm, though two or three bright witnesses to 
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the truth of his remarks fell upon his rough coat- 
sleeve. 

He went on, ** Don't think I'm blaming only you, 
my darling. I'm just as bad myself. What right 
have I to stick myself up above these people. I'm no 
better, God knows, in most things ! And yet I'm fool 
enough to give myself quite as many airs as you do 
with your women-folks. It's more ridiculous in me 
too, because I haven't been brought up in the way you 
have. Still, after we've said all this, and been as 
sorry as I think we both are, it seems to me that 
you and I shall never take any pleasure in being with 
these people." 

"But, Simon," interrupted Georgie, "don't you 
think that if we are diflferent to them — and I'm sure 
you'll own that it would be mock humility not to con- 
fess that we are — ^we ought to try and make them 
different too." 

" What ! you think your pattern so good that you 
want to cut them out on it whether they like it or no, 
without considering the fitness of the stuff—frieze or 
velvet?" 

" I don't think the stuff signifies." 

" 'Deed, but it does though ; you can^t make a silk 
purse out of a sow's ear, and you won't make Welsh 
peasants into ladies and gentlemen if you live a 
hundred years." 

" You illiberal, conceited old thing I " cried Georgie. 
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"I daresay I am, though you remarked yourself 
just now that it would be only sham himiility to say 
we're not more educated than they are. Even I, who 
am but a grade above them, can't get on with them 
you see. The only thing, Georgie, I think, is this, that 
though we can't stand on equal ground with them in 
their pleasures, in their troubles we may feel and make 
them feel that we are all brothers. Please God, when- 
ever we get the opportunity we'll do that, dear, you 
and I, shall we?" 

" Dear, shall you ever teach me to be a good girl ?" 
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As they drove up to their own door, Georgie recognisedi 
with an acute feeling of uneasiness, the face of the 
Dolforgan groom. Her uncle's dog-cart was there, 
with the now little-used Maggie therein. 

" Oh, Lloyd, what's the matter ! " exclaimed she, 
darting forward. 

"'Deed, Miss Georgina, the master's dreadful bad 
this morning. Miss Griffiths, she thought I'd best to 
come at once for you; she thinks he's a bit better 
now, but 'deed, I canna think myself he'll come at all 
at all." 

In less than no time Georgie was seated in her 
imcle's carriage, with Vane almost as prompt beside 
her, and Lloyd had scarcely time to scramble in behind, 
when they were spinning along in the direction of 
Dolforgan as fast as Maggie could take them. 

" When was the master taken ill, Lloyd ?" inquired 
Georgina, anxiously. 

" 'Deed, Miss Georgina, it's a fit I'm thinking he's 
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had ; but 'deed I canna say rightly, only Miss Griffiths 
she sent me for you at once." 

All the way to Dolforgan Georgie kept silence. 
For some time she had had this parting to look forward 
to. She knew it was inevitable; but though antici- 
pated, it came at last with but little less shock. 

Vane didn't talk to her, he saw she couldn't bear it, 
and knew that his sympathy would be best shown by 
silence. 

She was met at the threshold by Mrs. Griffiths, who 
was anxiously expecting her. The worst was over 
now ; he was sensible, calm, and inquiring perpetually 
for Georgina and her husband, 

Georgie had braced herself up for the worst, and 
was quite surprised upon entering her uncle's room to 
find scarcely any perceptible difference in him. 

The end could not be so near after all," she thought. 
He smiled in his usual way at her, only a trifle faintlier, 
and talked to Yane about the farm in an every- day 
sort of manner. But his days were numbered. He 
knew that, and told them so quietly but distinctly. ^ 
He at once desired that arrangements might be made 
for his niece to stay with him till it was all over, as he 
expressed it. There wasn't much doing at Pant-y-dwr 
just now, and Simon might as well pretty near be here 
as at home. 

As for Mrs. Sackville, he entirely declined her 
society, and would not even allow Georgie to communi- 
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cate to her how really ill he was, so frightened was he 
lest she should take it into her head to make a sudden 
appearance at Dolforgan. 

It was not that he was not very properly fond of his 
sister ; but it was getting to be with him, that the . 
fashion of this world was passing away, arid there was 
something so peculiarly mundane in her conyersation, 
that he was aware that it would grate not only upon 
himself, but upon Georgie, whose feelings he con- 
sidered far more than his own. He was quite 
contented with the two he had with him. He 
wouldn't even see the clergyman. 

Georgie had been brought up in a kind of school 
that thinks a clergyman as necessary to a death-bed as 
a pilot to an Indiaman going down Channel. No 
matter how unskilled, he must be taken on board ; and 
if soul or ship come not safely to port, it's a great 
consolation to the survivors that the responsibility has 
been removed from their shoulders. 

Unfortunately Mr. Jones Morgan was rarely, if ever, 
in a state to undertake the guidance of his own foot- 
steps so far as Dolforgan Hall ; added to which, Mr. 
Drayton entertained so strong a dislike to him, as to 
render it doubtful, if even he did get there, whether he 
would suflTer his admission into the house* 

As for Simon himself, it need scarcely be said, he 
was no believer in priestcraft. He had a sort of notion 
that a certain old-fashioned chart was of no private 
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interpretation, and that after all if the world lives to be 
ever so much older, he who runs may read it as well 
bj the honest old light of nature, as by the magnesium 
flame of science. 

Better than ever she had done in her life Georgia 
now liked Vane. She loved to watch him nursing her 
uncle with the tenderness that comes of strength. 

She was herself comparatively helpless ; but he had 
that sort of handiness that every now and then one 
sees so strangely developed in a man. Georgie had 
never been used to sickness, and to be a good nurse, 
though some have a natural aptitude or the reverse, is 
not a thing to be learned by intuition. 

As I say, it gave her real pleasure to study Simon in 
this new character, — gentle as a woman and far more 
thoughtful. But it was a diflferent thing to hear him 
talk. It was with the oddest possible mixture of 
feelings that she first listened to him reading the Bible 
to her uncle, — half ashamed, a little of herself, a little 
of him ; from anyone but Simon, simple and true, she 
would have unhesitatingly pronounced what he said to 
be cant. 

But she could not do that. She was frightened, 
perplexed, vexed, almost angry ; but there is an 
intrinsic majesty in piety, be it never so homely, so as 
it be the real thing, which is discernible to those on 
the merest terms of acquaintance with it, and which 
almost invariably secures it from ridicule. Added to 
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which, it was the first death-bed beside which Georgina 
had stood, and in her present state of awed expectation, 
the Word of God pierced like a two-edged sword. 

Sitting there, with the dear, soft, old hand of her 
uncle clasped in her own, he and she became once more 
as the little children of whom is the kingdom of 
heaven. There was so much that they were learning 
together, the old man and the girl; it was hard to 
part just now, when this new bond had linked them 
one with another. 

He knew — they all knew that death was near, a 
question of days, of hours ; but still it pleased him to 
continue some of the old habits and amusements he 
had loved in life. Now and then he would get 
through half a game of chess with Yane, smiling as he 
checkmated him ; whilst Georgie sat by pretending to 
work with blinded eyes. Every time she put away 
the chess-board it was with the feeling that it was for 
the last time. 

And yet, even when dying, it is, as I suppose, 
almost impossible for the mind to dwell perpetually 
upon the world to come. It is so natural even then 
for the thoughts to go off into their old accustomed 
grooves. In my idea, the most intolerable thing about 
a lingering death-bed would be the hushed voices of 
our friends, the entire putting away of earthly in- 
terests, the introducing of any of the ordinary topics 
of conversation with an apology. Why should it be 
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done ? for, after all, every day of our lives we stand in 
as much jeopardy as on that bed of pain. 

Mr. Drayton was so long a-dying, that when his 
time came Georgie had grown half reconciled to see 
him lying there so helpless and still. Gently as foot- 
step on new-fallen snow the Angel of Death crossed 
the threshold — but he came at last. 

Poor Georgie! How hard it was to Yane to take 
her ever so gently from the presence of the white, 
sweet old face she looked at for the last time — this 
aide the great river. 

She was wearied out with her grief when Vane took 
her home to the Hollow, anxious that she should be 
there before the arrival of St. Orme, and the few 
distant relatives who had signified their intention of 
being present at the fimeral. 

It had not been considered necessary to include 
Hepburn in the invitations issued. 

Yane was desirous to spare his wife an interview with 
Fred St. Orme, but the latter expressed so strong a 
desire to view " Georgina's diggings " that it was im- 
possible to refuse him. Simon had for the first time 
exerted his marital authority so far as to forbid 
Georgie's attendance at her uncle's funeral, in spite of 
her reiterated wish. 

After the funeral was over, of course the will was 
read, which caused but a measured satisfaction to Fred 
St. Orme, for Dolforgan and most of the deceased's 
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possessionsy had been left unrestrictedly to Mrs. Sack- 
ville, Mr. Drayton being perfectly convinced that she 
would be the best judge as regarded the interests of 
her own daughters. 

To Georgina he had left a provision which, whilst it 
secured her every substantial comfort, afforded her no 
temptation to go beyond the state of life to which it 
had pleased God to call her husband. This was exactly 
the arrangement Vane would himself have wished to 
be made. 

When there was no more to be said or done, and 
nothing remained but to disperse to their respective 
homes, Fred accompanied Vane to Pant-y-dwr, to pay 
his respects to Georgina. He was taken thither in Mr. 
Drayton's own comfortable dog-cart, which remained 
in attendance to convey him to the station ; and, though 
occasionally anathematizing the roads, and passing a 
few remarks of an uncomplimentary description upon 
the character of the surroimding country, he was quite 
civil and pleasant with Vane. 

Georgie was in the sitting-room, looking white and 
ill in her deep mourning. In happier days there had 
scarcely ever been even a semblance of brother-and- 
sister-like feehng in her relations with St. Orme — ^but 
somehow in troublous times one clings involuntarily to 
those we have known, if not loved, of yore. Newer 
friends may be dearer, but in grief we miss the mellow- 
ness that time alone gives. 
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Georgie was quite glad to see Fred again, and inquired 
after mother and sisters with eager interest. For a 
while he answered softly, and with discretion, but 
having been refreshed with sherry, which he was gra- 
ciously pleased to observe was very fair indeed, dropped 
the mourner with the same alacrity that he detached 
the crape hat-band from his Lincoln and Bennett. 

" Only an old one, though. By Jove ! rain and 
ftmerals, and putting one's head outside of cab windows 
plays the deuce with hats. And talking of deaths 
reminds me, Georgina, that that old girl Crofte has 
passed from this .vale of tears, and left everything to 
Hepburn — ^your old flame, Hepburn, you know — 
cracked tea-pots — lap-dogs — -bath-chairs — everything 
— too bad, upon my soul, isn't it ? And here this old 
dufier gone and done exactly the same, or nearly as 
bad, and I did expect better things from him, too. 
Beg pardon, though, 'pon honour, forgot you were 
fond of the old boy." 

Georgie choked back the fast-coming tears, and 
pinched Simon's finger very hard under the table. 

I say," continued her brother-in-law, " when 
you're tired of ruralizing down here, you come down 
to Suffolk and stay with Julia and me. You mind 
that — always glad to see you. Never listen to what 
the women say — jealous of you always, I believe. 
Take care you don't lose your looks, though — you're 
in awfully bad form now. Jove I if you go on looking 
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as white as that, you'll be off to kingdom come too, 
before you can look round — ^beg pardon again — quite 
forgot myself, I swear. Off now, before I say any- 
thing worse — time's up, too. Come along, Vane. 
Good-bye, Georgie, take care of yourself,' and snatch- 
ing a kiss from a rather unwilling cheek, he put him- 
self into the dog-cart, lit a cigar, and was driven off to 
the station by Yane. 

He annoyed her inexpressibly whilst there, and yet 
Georgie was sorry when he was gone. For him she 
felt that strange kinship so different to love — as 
" leopard is at ease with leopard " — which is in grief 
so inexpressibly soothing. She was a poor companion, 
too, for herself, just now. There was nothing for her 
to do. As for Julia and Edith, if their hearts were 
heavy — and she didn't believe that they sorrowed very 
deeply after all — for them there were so many resources 
close at hand. Living down grief is comparatively 
easy with books and friends and pleasant employments. 
But it's har^ work struggling single-handed against 
the " Priestess of the Vaults of Death." 

Georgie sat a good while reading her Bible and good 
books in solitary state in the oak parlour. Mrs. 
Morgan didn't disturb her, feeling that a grief such as 
this was a thing too deep for her to meddle with. She 
couldn't understand a sorrow that couldn't speak, and 
to which no material consolation brought solace. If 
Georgie would but have roused herself — had some tea, 
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with a spoonful of brandy in it, perhaps, and then set 
to work to put away all her coloured things, how 
much better she would have felt ; and there's no know- 
ing but what she might. Edith was a very practical 
person, and would have given her the same advice in 
different words. It was very silly of her lying there 
on the sofa, doing nothing but watch the flakes of the 
first snowstorm bordering all the grassplots with 
swan's-down. 

For the first time since her marriage, it came to her 
remembrance how, in the first beginning of her ac- 
quaintance with Pant-y-dwr, she had felt an instinctive 
aversion to those fir-trees, how she had pictured to her- 
self the way they would sway backwards and forwards 
and shut out aU gay sunshine and pleasant sights. But 
she didn't think then that the wind would ever have 
whistled through them in that weird way, or that they 
would, against the fast whitening ground, have stood up 
so like mourners at a funeral. 

"I don't think I shall live here long," thought 
Georgie ; " I'm sure I shan't. I wish I'd been buried 
with Uncle George. My dear old man! — what will 
become of me now he's gone ! " 

When it had got too dark to do anything but lean 
her head against the window and cry, it was a relief 
that Simon came in, wet and tired, and had to be dried 
and have warm tea made for him, and the fire re- 
plenished, and a semblance of comfort put on. 
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It grew less hard to bear tliis grief of hers, as time 
went on ; but still Pant-y-dwr, in winter and without 
her uncle, differed hugely from her anticipations. There 
was little to be done now out of doors, — ^no gardening, 
no butter-making ; they were eating the salt butter out 
of the jars now. And such snow as there was ! — ^good 
heavens ! Georgie had nerer seen such. But it was 
pretty, too — all the banks of the lane which led up to 
the Hollow, covered with it, spotless and white ; and it 
made a ttmnel to walk imder high above Georgie's head, 
and all the ribs of the arches were briers which grew 
either side — ^pretty to look at, and to be carried along 
once in a way ; but doleful when it made you a prisoner 
in your own house. And the great river, with grey 
lichened stones, and nooks where water-lilies grew, and 
deep pools that big fish loved, where Georgie used to 
drop stones so stupidly, was choked with icy lumps. 

Vane swept day by day a narrow path for Georgie 
along the winding wood-walk, where she found a trist- 
ful pleasure in trotting up and down, with the aid of a 
knotted crab-stick, to resist the incursions of the droves 
of pigs and wild ponies. But these last were charming. 
Georgie wasted no end of bread on them, coaxing them 
at first into shy friendship, and then, by degrees, into 
impudent familiarity. What dear things they were ! 
some silvery, velvety grey, and some red and shiny, 
almost like the inside of a horse-chestnut ; and one fat 
little black fellow, the most daring of them all, who 
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was the first to try the experiment of eating a biscuit 
out of Georgie's own hand! Then Dolce would bark, 
and, jumping into the middle of them, scatter the whole 
lot pell-mell, sending them down hollows, oyer brooks, 
up rocks, delighting her with the ringing of their tiny 
hoofs. 

It was not entirely without its pleasures, the Hollow, 
even at this time of year. But though she was child 
enough to be cheered by them, they were not of a kind 
to make her lose herself and her grief in them. 

" 'Deed, Georgie, my lamb," said Vane on Sunday 
morning, coming in and finding her looking rather dis- 
consolately out of the window, which was a favourite, 
but by no means inspiriting, occupation of hers, " we 
shan't be able to get to Dolvor to church this morning, 
I'm pretty sure." 

" But I don't like stopping at home, Simon. It's 
such a bad beginning of the winter." 

He hesitated a little. " You wouldn't maybe like to 
go to Libanus. I really belong there, you know." 

I don't mind, Simon ; if you like it, I don't see why 
I shouldn't. Anything's better than staying away 
altogether. I'll go with you, if you like." 

" I should like very much. I'm afraid you'll hardly 
care for it, nevertheless. I don't believe that there'll 
be anything that could positively ofiend you. They 
speak out pretty plain ; but you won't mind that, per- 
haps. Anyhow, you may as well try it for once. It 
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won't be till the afternoon, too ; and it will have cleared 
up a bit by then, I hope." 

Getting there was a thing sooner said than done ; but 
Georgie liked, rather than otherwise, the obstacles that 
the road presented, and only laughed with something 
of her old spirits as Vane lifted her over the several 
difficulties in her way. 

They followed in the wake of the narrow stream of 
pilgrims who were wending their way towards Libanus. 
Not the Howels, or the Prices, or the Lloyds of Peni- 
arth — they were too grand to worship in the little 
tabernacle where the cottages gathered themselves 
together. Georgie went into the little white- washed 
room, and sat down on a wooden bench beside Simon. 
She shivered as, with instinctive reverence; she knelt for 
an instant on the cold grey stones. 

The little chapel was quite full. It was capable of 
holding at most some forty souls, and these — the men 
and the women keeping themselves for the most part 
separate — were seated now in a kind of silence which 
might be almost felt, and staring with all their eyes on 
Georgie. 

They waited a good bit for the minister, an un- 
toward accident having occurred to the tax-cart which 
conveyed him from Dolforgan — where, after the ex- 
ample of St. Paul, making himself chargeable to no 
man, he followed the calling of a pork-butcher. 

Georgie had therefore time to look about her, and 
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criticize with interest the peculiarities of the features 
of her fellow- worshippers. She was struck at once 
with the remarkable similarity which women and men 
alike bore to each other. The same high cheek-bone, 
bright eye and complexion, and narrow-pointed chin ; 
which last, indeed, in some of them, tapered to an 
almost ridiculous extent. In the whole congregation 
the only square chin she could pick out belonged to 
Vane, who derived it, as she had often heard him say, 
from his cloth- weaving Flemish ancestors. Upon the 
countenances of all there was a rapt devotional ex- 
pression, which Georgie could well believe would take 
but little to kindle into the fiercest fanaticism. For 
all the world she wouldn't have dared to laugh, scarcelj 
even she felt she might venture to stir. Unbeliever^ 
she could imagine them tearing to death in one instant 
like hungry wolves. 

There was something which awed her involuntarily, 
in spite of the rude homeliness of the little meeting- 
house. It was coarsely whitewashed ; at one end of 
the room conventional cherubs supported a mural tablet, 
setting forth the many virtues of a deceased member 
of the congregation ; at the other, the almanac of the 
Sun Fire Office surmounted a small fireplace with a 
high wire fender. The pulpit was curious, and had 
probably done its duty since the very commencement 
of the Nonconformist movement in South Wales. 

There was a little bustle outside. The preacher had 

I 

I 
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arrived, and was receiving the mingled condolences 
and congratulations of the elders assembled at the door 
of the sacred edifice. He entered, mopping his fore- 
head, for he had walked the last mile or two, and the 
pace had beeil good. 

The regular Welsh type of face again, but harder 
and sterner featured than most of them. 

He sat down on the pulpit- steps and rested himself 
for a while ; and then, preparing to moimt the ros- 
trum, and Georgie conjecturing from a simultaneous 
grunt from the congregation that the service was about 
to commence, she was disappointed to find that it was 
to be all in Welsh. 

She, however, had not believed it possible that the 
mere sound of incomprehensible words could have im- 
pressed her so forcibly. She was the only one of the 
congregation who knelt, for which she could give to 
herself no satisfactory reason, only that she felt an in- 
ternal obligation to do so ; and she did it, cold as were 
the stones, and interminable as seemed the reverend 
butcher's prayer. 

When this preliminary portion of the ceremonial 
was concluded, they all stood up, and a small book 
which seemed to her to contain tunes was handed from 
one to the other, resting finally with Simon, who was 
probably better versed than the rest in musical science. 
They all began to sing — such singing ! Onlj^ God and 
Nature teaching — the best of masters both of them. 
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It thrilled Georgie througli and through, and 
brought great tears to her eyes that she knew never 
a reason for. But she bowed her head, I think, before 
the Truth, noble and glorious, and to be worshipped, 
even when coming from the mouth of those whom the 
world looks upon as babes and sucklings. 

All through those prayers and those hymns Georgie 
prayed prayers and sung hymns, as in her life she had 
never done before. Though cold and suffering from 
extreme fatigue, she also patiently endured the sermon. 
Every now and then she fancied she could follow the 
drift of the preacher's exhortations. The text Vane 
had foimd for her in her Bible. It was out of Isaiah, 
and queer enough in itself to begin with, and she 
would have been a good deal more astonished could 
she have understood the whole of Mr. Recce's rather 
discursive address. When any remark was made 
which particularly struck their fancy, hitting rather 
hard probably on William Williams' or David Evan's 
little peccadilloes, a grunt from the congregation gave 
testimony of their appreciation of the faithful dealing 
of the man of God. 

Once every eye was turned on an apple-faced 
damsel with a superfluity of pink ribbon and glass 
ear-rings, and Georgie felt sure that she was being told 
pretty roundly that the days were fast approaching 
when should be taken away the bravery of their tink- 
ling ornaments, their bonnets, their fine linen, and 
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their changeable suits of apparel, and poor Jenny 
Jones, bending down her head in repentant shame and 
sorrow, was fit to curse the day that brought the 
Birmingham pedlar to the door of Home-stay. 

Even in her plain black dress Georgie scarcely felt 
secure, and was only thankful when the sermon termi- 
nated without the pointed allusion of which she fully 
expected to see the reflection in Vane's face. If the 
service had ended here, Georgie might not have ob- 
jected to have worshipped frequently with her husband 
after the fashion of his forefathers. 

It may be that her faith was so weak, that without 
form it could scarce live. Such faith it is possible to 
conceive existing, mayhap a vital spark; but at any 
rate as much as she had been heretofore impressed by 
the simple earnestness of the service, she was now 
shocked, horrified, revolted. She had never been par- 
ticularly religious or thoughtful — more so now though, 
perhaps, than ever in her life ; but that little white- 
covered deal table in the centre of the room struck her 
with a strange inexplicable shuddering. If she could 
but have escaped ! But men, women, and children, 
all were present until the conclusion of the ceremony — 
if ceremony it might be called — when they at once 
commenced shaking hands, and chattering volubly in 
Welsh on every conceivable subject, not one jot of 
reverence or feeling for the awful solemnity in which 
they had been engaged remaining. It reminded Georgie 
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altogether very much of what she had heard of the 
negro camp-meetings. She returning home on Vane's 
careful arm, felt his scrutinizing, watching eye looking 
at her, and trying if it were possible to read from her 
face the feelings with which she regarded the service 
in which she had just engaged. He should express his 
own opinions about it first, though, she was determined. 
He had lifted her over the last of the felled trees which 
intercepted their progress, and had admired more than 
once the winter sun which was reddening the snow- 
capped hills and stripped woods with a warmth rather 
suggestive than actual, before he spoke on the subject 
which was uppermost in both their minds, then he said, 

" You're disappointed with me — I see it, I guess it 
from your face." 

" You use your own words, Simon ; but I wasn't 
disappointed with you. I don't believe for one instant 
you like that; how can you ever have gone there, 
Simon?" 

He pointed for answer to the roofless parish church, 
which they were passing at that moment, and then 
said, " How do you think the parson's spending his 
Sunday afternoon, Georgie P " 

"That don't matter, Simon; the form is the same 
whatever the church may be. Dear, that church ought 
to be rebuilt ; couldn't we do something to it ? " 

"'Deed," said Simon, doggedly, "I don't know. 
There aren't many people, and they seem to like 
Libanus very well." 
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" But they oaghtn't to like it. Oh, dear Simon, you 
don't really like it yourself? I know you don't. 
Please don't say you do ; I couldn't bear it." 

Simon was silent, and Georgie went on — "You 
aren't angry with me ? I don't want to be disrespect- 
ful or to shock your feelings. You see I wasn't used 
to it ; and I was horrified. I'm not as good as you 
are, Simon ; and I can't sift it all out and only take in 
the good. I can't help it ; if anything shocks me ever 
so little, I can't bear it. It's just as bad with those 
High Churches in London. Why, those make me feel 
dreadfully irreverent and inclined to laugh ; and to-day 
I could have cried. Why don't you speak, Simon ?" 

I don't know," said Simon. " I thought, at any 
rate, you and I should have thought alike on these 
matters. We met here, I thought, if anywhere, on a 
common ground." 

" It is you who are disappointed in me, Simon ? " 

" Nay, dear. Don't think I blame you ; only I wish 
I had been brought up like you." 

" You know you think your own way the best," she 
said, with some slight accent of raillery. 

" No," answered he, sadly but gently. " Only I know 
how unlike we must needs be in most things ; and it 
pleased me to think we had this one starting-point to 
go from — ^this one goal in view." 

" Then we're not travelling along the same path at 
all, I suppose you think ?" 
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" We may be doing so. Our roads may be running 
parallel with each other, but are divided by the hedge 
of prejudice and the " 

" Mercy on me ! — don't begin like that, speechify- 
ing about hedges of prejudice and what not. You're a 
regular old Puritan, Simon, and will begin talking 
about ' buttons for believer's breeches ' next. I say I 
don't like your chapel ; and I shan't go there again, 
and no more shall you if I can help it." 

"H'm." 

" Don't say h'm. I say you shan't go there again ; 
it isn't good for you ; and we must do the best we can 
to mend the church. And Mr. Jones Morgan will 
mend his ways too, then — who knows ? Now, attend, 
if you please. I'm going to jump that log standing. 
I'll thank you to catch me if I slip." 
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They came in, and it grew towards twilight— that 
delicious hour which is made for the happy, and the 
happy alone. 

Georgie sat down to the piano, and with silvery 
voice sang to Vane such heavenly music as filled him 
with soft unwonted gladness. He sat there, he knew 
not how long, in a wonderful, beautiful dream, which 
carried him back, by some unknown circuitous path, to 
a far back Sunday in Westminster Abbey, when his 
reverie was somewhat rudely broken in upon by Mrs. 
Morgan, who, in plain language, came to demand the 
why and wherefore of these heathen melodies, explain- 
ing that the music was giving great offence to the 
Welsh Methodist servants in the kitchen, who could 
see nothing whatever of devotional in it. 

Georgie stopped, of course, at once, and, coming to 
the fireside, sat down on a low stool beside Vane. 

So sitting, they had most Sunday evenings a long 
chat together ; but the words, somehow,, wouldn't come 
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this evening ; and Vane felt that she was crying by 
the flickering light, shading her face with her hands. 

He put his hand on her little cold one without 
speaking. 

" You aren't angry with me, Simon ; please say so P" 
" Angry, darling ! 

" I'm trying hard to be a better girl — indeed, I am ; 
but you must try and make allowances for me. You 
see I'm one of the weaker brethren to whom it is easy 
to ofiend." 

" You don't mean to hint that Mr. Reece deserves a 
mill-stone hanging about his neck," said Simon cheerily, 
patting Georgina on the back ; meanwhile thinking, I 
suppose, it would do her good. 

"No, I don't want to talk about Mr. Reece any 
more. I only just want you to think I don't mean 
badly, and then we shall get all straight again. Here's 
Mrs. Morgan again ; what does she want now ?" 

Mrs. Morgan, who now re-entered the room, and 
was disgusted to find her cousin still in darkness and 
idleness, here made a statement from which it appeared 
that a man on a pony had just arrived from Tan-y-coed, 
bearing a request from Mrs. Price that they would, 
possible, send into Dolvor for the doctor, as her baby 
was very ill, and she was alone in the house. 

"Oh, Simon!" cried Georgie, starting up; "that 
little sweet Janto, I mmt go to him at once." 
My dear child, look at the weather. 
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" Oh, I don't care for the weather, Simon. I must 
go ; don't refuse me, dear. You ought to be the first 
to let me go, I'm sure, lecturing me, as you've been 
doing, more or less, all day. I know I can do 
the baby good. I remember when Julia's child had 
bronchitis how it was cured. You know it will be ever 
so long before we can get Mr. Lewis to come, won't it. 
Simon, I never did any one any good in my life ; please 
let me go. I can go upon Jenny ; you can lead it if 
you please." 

She was not to be withstood ; and putting her on her 
gentle little pony, he led her himself through the snow 
to Tan-y-coed. 

It was with great difficulty that Vane, well as he 
knew the road, could find his way by lantern light ; 
but the little desolate hill-farm was reached at last. 

Every light was extinguished save the one where the 
mother watched beside her sick baby. 

Simon went on in search of the doctor, and left 
Georgina to find her own way up-stairs. Poor Mrs. 
Price was overjoyed to see her, though it must be 
owned that she had a very trifling confidence in 
Georgina's medical skill and experience, and derived 
most consolation from the intelligence that Vane was 
already half-way on his road to Dolvor, hoping speedily 
to return with Mr. Lewis. 

Poor little Janto lay in his cradle, puffing like a tiny 
steam engine, and looking up in Georgie's face with a 
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most distressful expression in his round blue eyes, 
which expression made its way at once to the tenderest 
place in her heart. 

She took him up in her gentle arms, and smoothing 
out the limp yellow locks over the little pale brown 
cheeks, she set herself to work, with skilM tact, to 
overcome the ignorant prejudices of Mrs. Price. 

At last she succeeded, after much loss of time, in 
persuading her to allow her to try the remedies she 
had more than once seen successfully made use of. 

All the night long she watched beside the young 
mother's first-born ; and, as the morning dawned, red 
and chilly, and Vane returned, accompanied by the 
doctor, whom he had only just been able to find, Janto 
had fallen into his first sweet untroubled sleep. 

Georgie, listening to his regular, peaceful breathing, 
and then feeling the mother's warm tears on her 
cheek, felt, for the moment, it was the most delicious 
thing she had known in her life. 

The doctor was there — she felt she was no longer 
wanted, added to which, Mr. Price had just thought fit 
to put in an appearance, in a state of exhilaration, not 
to say inebriation, consequent upon his attendance, with 
most of his male relatives, at the funeral of a member 
of the family residing at some distance, so she thought 
she was perhaps altogether a good deal better out of 
the way ; and suffering Vane to place her again upon 
her pony, they proceeded homewards. 

8 
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Georgie was so utterly knocked up, that he had 
quite to hold her up in the saddle ; and when, upon 
passing Dolforgan Hall, and seeing the red sun dawn 
glaring on the blank faces of the closed-up shutters, 
she leaned her head on his shoulder, and burst into an 
hysterical fit of sobbing, he was more alarmed than 
surprised. 

He took her home, and after a bit she was quiet 
enough — ^too quiet, as it seemed to him. She was 
happy, she assured Simon; she was not discontented 
with her home ; her house was good enough for her — 
good, indeed, was she not at that age when it is well 
with us en grenier? But she had lost her interest in 
all around her — ^her wonted occupations wearied her, 
her life had ceased to charm her. She was like a sick 
and fretful child, and the knowledge that she was so 
fretted her all the more. 

And, added to this, came now and again an acute 
though transient pain in her side, which fact she entirely 
concealed from her husband. This went on for some time, 
till Simon, becoming more and more alarmed, entreated 
her with eagerness to allow him to send for her mother. 
To this Georgina objected with all the vehemence of 
which she was capable, and he at last, seeing what 
repugnance she entertained towards the idea, desisted 
from urging it upon her. 

But, in the meantime, after many struggles with 
himself, and cogitations and wonderings as to what he 
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could do for the best — ^he wasn't encumbered with 
much dignity, so he hadn't that to divest himself of — ^he 
wrote the humblest imaginable letter to Mrs. Sackville, 
entreating her to take charge of Georgie for a short 
time, and assuring her touchingly that he wouldn't 
come himself; which last clause, he fancied, was the 
one most calculated to secure him a favourable answer. 

It was one of these days of heart-sickness, and 
Georgie was looking wistfully from her sofa at the snow 
outside, and feeling, poor child ! perchance ever so little 
of a home longing, when Vane came into the room, and 
threw her mother's open letter into her lap. Do what 
she would, she couldn't conceal her start of pleasure, 
and the glistening of her eyes, as Vane told her of his 
intentions with regard to her. 

Mrs. Sackville had written a tolerably kind letter, 
and enclosed in it was one of Edith's most affectionate, 
incoherent, illegible scraps. 

In making preparations for her journey, Georgina 
almost recovered health and spirits. Vane watched 
her with a pleasure that was very sincere, though it 
was tinged, it must be allowed, with a slight dash of 
melancholy. He was unselfishness itself, however, and 
did his best to conceal it as much as possible, and it was 
not imtil he had seen her fairly started in the train at 
Shrewsbury, that he turned his steps homewards with a 
deep sigh, and a graver, sadder look in his face than it 
had worn for many a day. 
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In the joy of meeting Edith, who was awaiting her at 
the station, Georgie forgot all the conscience pangs 
with which she had been slightly afflicted on her 
journey. 

Edith was so overjoyed at seeing her, that she quite 
exceeded propriety in her demonstrativeness, and it 
was not until she had got above half-way to Norfolk 
Square that she could stop hugging Georgina suf- 
ficiently to make her acquainted with what was going 
on at home. 

At last she told her, that Julia had got her own way 
at last, — she had been trying to get it a very long time, 
Georgie interpolated, — ^and that the Sackvilles and 
St. Ormes now made but one minage of it. Julia didn't 
like Westboume Grove, she averred, and grumbled a 
good deal ; but retrenchment was necessary under 
Fred's circumstances, which were more complicated 
than any of his relatives had at first imagined. It 
was a good deal less expensive keeping house with her 
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mother, and she lived in hopes that the seclusion was 
but temporary. Upon Georgie's inquiries as to how 
she liked this arrangement, poor Edith sighed a little 
heavily, and with a touch of her old resigned manner, 
and said she didn't know, but supposed it was all for 
the best. Georgie gave an indignant little mutter, 
but said nothing. Upon her arrival in Norfolk Square 
she was characteristically received by her relations, 

" Heavens, Georgie, how ill and altered you are ! " 
said Mrs. St. Orme, rising languidly from the sofa. 

"I say, Georgie, where's Taffy?" cried Fred. 
" Why didn't you bring him with you P What a joke 
it would have been ! By jove ! you do look seedy ; 
told you how it would be when I saw you last." 

Georgie was in wildest spirits. The delicious feeling 
of being at home once more, and in the atmosphere of 
refinement to which she had all her life been accus- 
tomed, was almost even too much for her this first 
evening. 

She laughed and talked incessantly, and described 
her life in the country, not without some slight exag- 
gerations, to the great amusement of her auditory. 
Only Edith was sad — she couldn't even bear to hear 
Georgie laugh about these people she had to live 
amongst. " What people they must be, to be sure ! " 
Edith shuddered as she thought of them. 

Fred roared with laughter, and Mrs. St. Orme, 
examining Georgie's hand with the>air of a connoisseur. 
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inquired interestedly if she always wore gloves in the 
house. The liveliness of the party rather gained by 
Mrs. Sackville being so upset by Georgina's altered 
appearance as to be unable to make her appearance 
during the whole evening. 

" Well, Georgie," said Julia, " if you've lost your 
good looks, at any rate you've kept your spirits. I 
envy you, for my part. I wonder what Christopher 
Hepburn will think of you; he's sure to be here 
to-morrow." * 

''Is he?" said Georgie, unconcernedly. 
" Yes ; he's as much about the house now as ever he 
was, to my thinking. We used to fancy you were the 
attraction, you know ; but I don't know what it is 
makes him come here now." And Georgie had an 
idea that Mrs. St. Orme bridled a little consciously. 
She went on, "You know, he's very well off now; 
given up that oflSce, which is, I think myself, a pity, 
for he never seems to know what to do with himselif. 

And mamma and I think " Here she stopped 

short, and Georgie's imagination supplied the re- 
mainder of the sentence. 

Georgie didn't want to hear any more of what 
" mamma and I think " to-night, and preferred con- 
versationally discussing the characters of their numerous 
friends, in which direction she turned their discourse 
with some abruptness. 

How delightful it was to pick up the threads of 
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gossip just where she had left them — ^to hear of this 
person and that, whether she cared about them or 
whether she didn't — to take up one link after another of 
pleasant memories, till by the time the evening was over, 
she half felt as if she had never been from home at all. 

For her use she was pleased to find Edith had had 
prepared her own old little room, and when they two 
were alone together, and had put out the light to be 
more comfortable, as Georgie said, sitting by the fire- 
light, Edith at her sister's feet, Georgie, in a low 
voice, for the first time named the name of Christopher 
Hepburn. 

Edith hid her face silently in Georgina's lap, and 
she saw how it was with her. Bending over her, 
Edith felt her warm kisses and tearfi falling on her 
neck; but between them on this point there was 
silence henceforward. 

The next day, as was but natural, Georgie felt the 
reaction of the previous evening's excitement, and most 
of it was passed in the doleful companionship of one of 
the old nervous headaches that had become habitual 
with her. Towards the afternoon she had suflGlciently 
recovered to be in the drawing-room, and was there, 
pale indeed, but lovely, when Hepburn was announced. 

As she held out her hand to him without a shade of em- 
barrassment either of expression or manner, she looked 
him straight in the face ; his eyes sunk beneath hers, and 
he was ashamed to feel that he coloured palpably. 
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With a kind of conftised sensation, as thougli lie 
were dreaming, he took a chair near her and sat down. 
By-and-by from her calmness he gathered enough con- 
fidence to talk as sensibly as most men do when they 
come to call on ladies, and stroke their hats, and wish 
that something to say was written in the lining — and 
then somebody else came and helped him out with the 
twenty minutes, and moreover diverted Georgie's atten- 
tion from himself, so that he was enabled to observe her. 
She was thin and white truly, but he fancied after all 
that she rather gained by that — ^her beauty was of a 
more spiritual character ; but she was just the same, 
too — how well he knew that turn of her head — ^the 
way she had of raising her eyebrows, and moving her 
hands every now and then when she was speaking ; 
that was her wedding-ring that the firelight flashed 
on then — a world too big for that little white thin 
finger. He couldn't help watching her — ^was it rude P 
— and following up Edith's chit-chat with very in- 
consequent remarks. 

He hadn't asked after Vane yet — ^his accursed name 
stuck in his throat. What was everyone talking about P 
— a burnt theatre, the Princess's looks, a projected war P 
Why did they let so many people into the room at once P 
Such a confusion of tongues was enough to make 
one's head swim. And then he became aware that he 
was giving Julia his opinion of baby's last photograph 
with the carte turned wrong side upwards in his hand. 
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He thought he'd better go. He couldn't get at Georgie 
to say good-bye — ^it was just as well. She was at the 
other end of the room poking up the little fishes in the 
aquarium with a knitting-needle, for the benefit of some 
odious children, who had been brought to call, and he 
went away. 

All her old friends flocking to see Georgie, so de- 
lighted to see her, so concerned for her health, she 
guessed pretty easily that her marriage had been made 
the best of, and that no whisper had gone abroad as to 
the real position in life of Mr. Vane — it wasn't a bad 
sounding name after all — Simon was horrid, to be sure 
— but there was no occasion to talk to everyone about 
Simon. She had done her people perhaps quite injury 
enough already by marrying him, she might as well 
fall in with their humour now. As foif Simon, he 
would be the very first to laugh at it when she told 
him. So she accepted all honours paid her with be- 
coming gracefulness, to the great relief of her female 
relatives, who were vastly afraid she would take into 
her head to consider it necessary to go about open- 
mouthed, proclaiming to the world what they were so 
much ashamed of. 

Though she made her deep mourning serve as an 
excuse for not entering into as much gaiety as they 
would have wished, she went out and about, and en- 
joyed herself as much as it was possible. She offered no 
sort of apology to herself for carrying into everything a 
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determination to be amused to the uttermost, for it was 
what Simon himself wished ; and for a time she did 
thoroughly enjoy her relapse into her old mode of life. 

After his last interview with Georgina, Hepburn 
had vowed that during the period of her visit in 
Norfolk Square, his own should be discontinued, and 
for a few days he kept to this determination ; then 
acting on the suggestion of a counsellor who is never 
very far off most of us, that his so absenting himself 
would bear an interpretation very undesirable, he pro- 
posed to himself to call once more, for the purpose of 
making polite inquiries after Simon, who, last time, he 
had not been able to summon up sufficient courage to 
name. 

He came, and not that once only, but again and 
again ; and at last he ceased to mock his conscience 
with the semblance of an excuse* He had got over 
now his first emotion at her presence, they had glided 
back once more into their old friendly relations. 

Hepburn could have wished it had been otherwise ; 
do what he would, he could never get over her insur- 
mountable frankness, the most effectual barrier she 
could oppose to him. It piqued him at last, this frank- 
ness, this simplicity of hers, till at last it got to be 
that he made a point of it with himself to overcome it, 
feeling all the time that he was playing the losing 
game, inasmuch as he could not disguise from himself 
the fact that she was happy. That she was happy — 
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one mimite lie said this — ^another, and with charac- 
teristic inconsistency he assured himself that but for 
her indomitable pride she might be brought to confess 
that she deluded the world with its semblance. But 
yet, again, he had talked of her husband, though not 
naming his name, of her new life, of old times — this 
with a faltering lip and downcast eye, but never for 
one instant had her colour altered, or her voice changed 
from its sweet evenness. 

She had talked to him of Edith, too — to him, of 
Edith, and had told him in her pretty impulsive way, 
what a darling she was, how unselfish and how true, 
and had glanced towards her with a look not to be 
mistaken. Perish Edith, what had he to do with her I 

And so the days went on, and in the sweet familiar 
fascination of her presence, he forgot everything but 
the wild delight of being once more near her, of touch- 
ing even, if might be, reverently but the hem of her 
robe. But amidst all this excitement she was pining^ 
wearying for home. Though more than Hepburn's 
conqueror, she felt worn out nevertheless by this 
incessant mental conflict with him. Something in his 
way jarred upon her, and by degrees she began to feel 
out of tune not only with him, but with everyone 
around her. She was sickened with worldliness; she 
longed inexpressibly for her honest old Simon, with 
his simple yea, and nay, and his imsophisticated ways. 
In all these people it came home to her that there 
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wasn't an atom of truth ; with the exception, perhaps, 
of Edith, for whom she felt a profound sorrow. From 
her heart she pitied her blind devotion to Hepburn, 
and only wished for her sake that he was jnore worthy 
of her. How home-sick she was getting ! When 
would the six weeks be over that it had been ordained 
she should spend here ! Oh, for the sight of the hills 
once more, grey and stem as they were, and the sound 
of the kindly Cambrian tongue ! 

She had been in Norfolk Square now some three 
weeks, when it was decided in family conclave that 
in her honour it would be advisable for a grand 
entertainment to be given. An additional cause was 
aflforded by the fact that Charles EUes had recently 
gladdened the hearts of his parents, and taken to wife 
the fat daughter of an Evangelical clergyman, a young 
lady whose memory was capacious as to precept, but 
limited with regard to practice, and to whom — she 
having mischievously circulated reports relative to the 
social status of Georgie's husband — Mrs. Sackville was 
anxious to present her favourite daughter. 

Desirous that she should look her best, in spite of 
her protestations that it was wholly unfit for her 
station, she insisted upon Georgie appearing in a 
beautiful dress of black velvet which she had provided 
for her. 

Fanny, delighted once more to resume her at- 
tendance on Georgie, made it a point of honour that 
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she should look her best, and under her hands she sat 
long, patiently, and not ill-pleased. 

When it was finished, Fanny had not laboured in 
vain. Georgie was still pale, but more exquisitely, 
delicately beautiful she had never looked in her life. 

Certainly, the momentary triumph Mrs. SackviUe 
experienced during the presentation of Mrs. Yane to 
Mrs. Charles Elles compensated her for a vast deal of 
suffering and disappointment. 

Mrs. Charles Elles, who was fat, freckly, and withal 
audacious enough to wear green, had an unpleasant 
mixture of stifihess and complacency in her manner, 
and evidently didn't warm towards Georgie from the 
first, her coldness being augmented by observing the 
admiration with which her father and mother-in-law 
regarded their old favourite. 

Georgie was very unaffectedly glad to see them ; 
she remembered with gratitude their many kindnesses 
of old days. Even Charles's bouquets were not for- 
gotten, and he came in for a good many of her kind, 
winning speeches and hearty congratulations, all of 
which he received with the sheepish air habitual to 
him. 

Mrs. Elles's conduct towards her new-made 
daughter-in-law was certainly calculated to aggravate 
that lady ; in her vulgar bustling way she entirely 
pushed the blushing bride into the back room, totally 
declining to notice the remarks with which she every 
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now and then endeavoured to edge herself into the 
conversation, and taking advantage of a slight pause 
therein to whisper rather loudly to her dear Susan that 
her maid had laced her dress crooked. 

The honour of handing Georgina down to dinner 
did not devolve upon Hepburn, but as the fates would 
have it he found himself sitting next to her. During 
the time of soup, she devoted herself exclusively to the 
entertainment of her other neighbour, and Hepburn 
took occasion to observe that she was paler even than 
ordinary, and had an air of sentimentality which he 
interpreted encouragingly. He could only look at her 
stealthily, for the little red eyes of Mrs. Charles Elles 
were fixed upon him from the opposite side of the table ; 
but how lovely she was ! 

Presently she turned to him and said, " I'm so for- 
getful that I don't believe I've ever properly congra- 
tulated you on your sudden accession of fortime." 

" What good do you suppose it does me ? " said he in 
the lowest possible whisper, and with intense bitter- 
ness. " The day has long gone by for it to do me any- 
good, Mrs. Vane." 

" That is your own fault. The surest of ways to 
secure unhappiness is to take grumblingly and as a 
last resource what heaven means to bestow as a free 
and beautiful gift. You know what I mean very well. 
Forgive me if I speak too plainly," said she gravely. 
" I take an old friend's privilege, remember." 
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" How can you talk to me of happiness, Georgie P" 
"Pray don't talk with that sort of tragedy air. 

You'll be very happy, I make no doubt," said Georgie, 

lightly. 

" I suppose you mean I should marry Edith P If I 
had a grain of sense, I daresay I should ; but " 

" She would make a better man than you happy." 

"I'm sure she would; but happiness and I, as it 
seems to me, have done with one another : it has come 
too late, my good luck — three years too late. A great 
river rolls between me and paradise ! " 

More eloquently than words, Georgie's expressive 
face betrayed her resentment. 

He went on unregarding. " Do you remember that 
night at Greenwich, Georgie, do you P Oh, heavens ! 
Georgie, do you ever repent you ended it as you did P" 

Georgie turned sick and giddy ; but, with a mighty 
effort, she commanded herself. 

" How dare you ! " 

" I don't know," said he, recklessly. " I dare say 
most things I believe. But oh, Georgie! — ^my lost 
Georgie — I know you're as far ojff as the star we 
watched that night, and I shouldn't dare to sit here 
telling you this if I wasn't almost mad. Just listen 
this once to what I've got to say." 

" Look in my face first, and see if you dare say it," 
said Georgie, every syllable of her whisper thrilling on 
his ear with awful distinctness. 
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Raising his eyes, lie did look in her face, and learned 
what majesty one weak girl may put into a single 
look. 

"You're right: I daren't say it. You have con- 
quered. I don't ask you to forgive me. God, per- 
haps, may : He is more merciful, I believe, than many 
women." 

Georgie spoke again, tenderest pity in her trembling 
voice. 

" My friend, I do forgive you from my heart. God 
help you, Christopher — He may — He will — if you 
ask Him ; and may he forgive me too, if aught in my 
conduct has added one pain to the burden you have to 
bear. For don't deceive yourself, Christopher — don't 
dream for one instant that had things been different 
— ^had I never seen my husband — ^that you would have 
ever been more to me than the friend you are now. If 
my childish vanity has led you to believe otherwise, 
it will be a life-long grief to me. And I am happy, 
Christopher, remember that always. I love my husband. 
I am happy. Don't see me again till you can remem- 
ber that without pain — ah ! " • 

" What's the matter P " cried Hepburn ; and the cry 
was echoed by many others. 

A strange and agonizing sensation of pain in her 
side oppressed her. She turned deadly faint — ^her 
head was drooping forwards — she was ghastly white. 

There was an immediate sensation: Mrs. Yane is 
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ill — cold water — try some champagne — ^Winter Exhi- 
bition all day — ^no wonder, sitting with her back to that 
fire— try my smelling-bottle; always have it filled at 
the same place at Brighton for years and years — better 
now ? — like to go up to the drawing-room and rest on 
the sofa, perhaps ? 

Thankful to escape, Georgie laid her weary head 
down on the sofa pillows in the little inner drawing- 
room. She was exhausted with pain, and, as if her 
heart would break, she sobbed, "Ah, Simon, my 
darling, my husband, if you were but here ! I shall 
never get back to you — ^never see you again. Why did 
I leave you P — ah, why ? Will no good angel give you 
back to me P " 



T 
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Half an hour later, and Simon Yane stood on the 
door-step of No. 4, Norfolk Square. 

Standing there at the well-remembered door, how 
irresistibly the conviction that he was making a fool of 
himself was forced upon him as he put his hand into 
his waistcoat-pocket and felt the edge of his return 
ticket ! 

He stood on the door-step, and racked his brains for 
a decent excuse for his absurdity. He scarcely liked 
to confess even to himself that a vague imeasiness, a 
dim premonition of coming evil, a passionate longing 
to look once more in his young wife's fiice, had brought 
him — a grave man of middle age — ^had brought him 
some hundred and fifty miles for the space of three- 
quarters of an hour. 

He couldn't conceive what reason to allege for his 
folly. Lawyer — doctor — what should it beP His 
inventive genius refused to aid him: upon ordineuy 
occasions he was not in the habit of invoking her 
assistance, and in time of need she had no scruple in 
rejecting his appeal for aid. 

Two minutes or so he passed in tormenting per- 
plexity, and then remembering that the 9*30 express 
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doesn't wait for any one, and that it was now half-past 
seven, he softly rang the bell. It was a good while 
before they answered it, and when the door was opened 
it was not by Hermann, but by a black-coated servitor 
of lugubrious aspect, whose attendance, conjointly with 
the mingled odour of soup, coflFee, and lemon juice, 
made patent even to the inexperienced Vane the fact 
that his mother-in-law was having a dinner-party. 

That the individual whom he now accosted was unac- 
quainted with his person was clear from the supercilious 
and interrogatory manner with which he surveyed 
him ; also, that his opinion as to his appearance alto- 
gether was anything but flattering, might be gathered 
from the way in which he held the door just sufficiently 
shut to bar his further ingress. 

Vane was more and more convinced that he was mak- 
ing a fool of himself, but again remembering what time 
it was, he edged himself inside the door, and inquired 
a little imperatively for Mrs. Vane, The doleful func- 
tionary didn't know, believed Mrs. Vane was at dinner, 
would see, but Hermann crossing the hall at this instant, 
carrying lobster mayonnaise and a napkin, nearly 
dropped both in his surprise at the unexpected appari- 
tion ; and then recovering himself, explained volubly 
that all the world was at dinner, and ventured to raise 
a mild question as to whether he had been expectei 

"No, I wasn't expected, Hermann. You see," said 
Vane hesitatingly, I was obliged to be up in town 
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to-day, and I'd half an hour to spare, and I thought 
I'd see how Mrs. Vane was getting on — that's all." 

It was with reluctance that kind old Hermann told 
him that all was not well with Georgina this evening, 
and having informed him that she was now lying down 
in the little blue drawing-room, and watched him pull 
off his over-coat, and stride rapidly up the stairs, he 
retreated to his pantry with a melancholy shake of the 
head. 

Vane dashed headlong up the stairs ; but, recollect- 
ing himself as he reached the landing, he walked 
noiselessly through the drawing-rooms. 

He steered his way rapidly through jardinieres, and 
long chairs, and spidery tables, loaded with china and 
bric-d-bracs. 

He saw that room once only — only once ; but how 
often in long, sad, after years was its vision to be pre- 
sent with him, vivid as a photograph — ay, more dis- 
tinct than that — more like a sunny memory of a happy 
childhood ! 

The ormolu clock, with the gay cavalier and his dog 
going a-hawking on the top of it — Mulready's highly- 
idealised sketch of Julia — even the glittering pink fan 
that he raised carefully from the ground with a passing 
fancy that it might be Georgie's — were for ever im- 
printed on his memory. 

He could have identified, he felt, each individual 
marqueterie cabinet, each buhl work-table, had he met 
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it at any time, or in any part of the world whatsoever 
— Waitong or Wardour Street. 

Most of the wax candles were temporarily extin- 
guished; for Mrs. Sackville was thrifty, and Her- 
mann's orders on this point distinct; but there was 
light enough to look about him, and he guessed his 
way instinctively. 

His foot sank deep in mossy carpets, and noiselessly 
{iushing aside the heavy portikrey he looked into the 
little room beyond. 

Feeling rather than seeing that she was there, he, 
without disturbing her, made his way towards the sofa 
where she lay. For she slept — a deep, calm sleep, as 
it seemed to him, like the tired child she was, indeed. 

He moved a light on the mantel-piece, and, leaning 
against it, stood by the fire, and gazed at her as he had 
done once before — long, long ago. 

From the dark velvet drapery of dress and cushion 
in which she lay half buried, her perfect face, crowned 
with its wealth of sheeny braids, gleamed out whitely, 
chiselled and delicate as a rare antique cameo. 

For a moment he gazed, as it were, wonderingly, 
and startled by its exquisite beauty — then great tears 
came to his eyes. How wee, how youthful the little 
face looked ; and yet — ah, surely it was thoughtful, it 
was sad — nay, was it wearied, pained? To Simon it 
seemed the very embodiment of a sigh. 

This bright, beautiful child should have known 
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sorrow as an unfamiliar name, and his love had been 
deep enough, he had thought in his pride, to have 
saved her even from its slightest breath ! 

His own reflection in the great mirror opposite 
attracted his attention. Good God I how hard-featured 
he was — how careworn were those grey hairs — ^he that 
young thing's husband! And in the few minutes 
which succeeded he dealt scant justice to himself. 

He glanced down, too, at his own attire, somewhat 
dusty and travel- worn, and he almost laughed aloud at 
the idea of his mother-in-law's horror at his unexpected 
appearance on this festive occasion. The bare thought 
of Georgie's feeling ashamed of him never flashed for 
one second across his mind. They knew each other too 
well for that, these two. But he was too thoroughly 
good-natured to be willing to cause Mrs. Sackville 
even the most transient annoyance. 

lie was minded to stoop over Georgie as she lay 
there like a gem in her velvet nest, and kissing her 
gently, to leave her so lying without word or sign that 
he had been present with her. He bent over her. 

''My pretty one, God bless you!" he whispered, 
perhaps louder than he intended, for, half rousing her- 
self, she murmured, " Ah, dear Simon, take me home." 

Then awaking with a great start and a shuddering 
cry of pain, she recognised the strong tender arms that 
were holding her now so lovingly. 

" Oh, my husband, my darling ! I shall see you then 
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once more. Is it a dream, Simon, a dream P or is it 
your own self who holds me P Hold me tight, Simon ! 
Oh heavens, I am slipping from . you ! Hold me tight 
— tighter, husband— don't let me go— you cannot ! " 

" My child, my own, you are safe here in my arms. 
What do you mean, my Georgie P Nothing shall part 
us now/' 

" Ah, Simon, I am dying ; I shall go no more back 
to the Hollow. Hold me closer, dear ; I cannot bear 
this maddening pain." 

She climg to him with a frantic clutch — with that 
strange force which comes with the hour which makes 
all equal — the strong man and the little child. He could 
not move ; in the agony of despair he looked around 
for the help which came not. 

" DonH ring the bell — don't do anything, Simon ; 
something tells me it's no use. Let me stay so, as I am, 
in your arms this last minute. My poor Simon, you 
must forget you ever had a Georgie;" and there was 
the most miserable attempt at a smile on the lovely con- 
vulsed features. " No, I won't be forgotten, Simon, not 
quite. Let me be a sort of dream, to make the rest of 
your life bright. For I have been happy, very happy — 
always remember that. Though I shall never go back 
to the Hollow again, nor watch the cherry trees, nor see 
the little turkeys pecking the dock leaves out of the 
oatmeal, still I shall be happy now; I feel, Simon, 
quite happy. You have taught me to know God ; you 
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must give me up to God ; and I shall see uncle," she 
said wanderingly, but with a smile meanwhile like a 
simset glory. " Don't grieve for me, dear ; I shall be 
with you always, in the field, on the side of the big 
hill all yellow with broom, in the early morning, 
Simon, when the dew 's dropping out of the honeysuckle 
trumpets. Don't you remember how I used to laugh 
and drink it out of them, up at Libanus, husband, 
when you were praying there like we did that last 
Sunday we ever prayed together side by side ?" 

Her voice grew fainter, and for his own part Simon 
had not left in him strength to stir. Then, mingling 
with hers, came other voices nearer and nearer. 

Mrs. Sackville, with her lady guests, ascended the 
stairs. 

The procession was headed by Lady Charlotte Lan- 
ceston, an angular spinster so tightly laced that at 
every fourth step she panted for breath. V As I said," 
she chanted, in a high nasal monotone, at each resting- 
place — a kind of song of degrees it was ; " as I say, 
£500 within the last ten months have I lent Jack — 
powder and shot, he says, at the dijflferent places where 
he's been staying; it's inconceivable extortion. I 
can't think what things are coming to. And nothing 
-Tve seen of it all but three brace of pheasants that 

Duprezsaid Well, he buried them, I believe. Now, 

how's this poor, pretty, little, interesting daughter of 
yours P Scarcely seen her since she was a child." 
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The candles, by some unaccountable negligence of 
Hermann's, had not yet been relighted, and Mrs. 
Sackville fussed and fumed, and, catching sight of a 
light in t£e inner room, advanced hastily to the 
threshold. 

"Stand back, all of you!" she screamed, pale as 
ashes; and, making with frantic speed for the door, 
she screamed once more, and this time so loudly that 
the dining-room rang again with it ; and several of 
the gentlemen rushed hurriedly up stairs. " Send for 
help — ^for a doctor. My child, my Georgie, is ill — 
dying!" she shrieked piercingly. Edith, paralysed 
with terror, sank senseless on a sofa ; the rest of the 
women were, as might be expected, in different stages 
of imbecility ; the men equally absurd, swearing, and 
calling savagely for help. 

But, looking into that still chamber, and driving 
back with solemn face that noisy crew, it was Hep- 
bum's hand that closed the curtains on Simon alone 
with his beloved, beautiful dead — ^hand in hand together 
those two — for the last time till, God being merciful, 
they shall so tread the Eternal City's golden streets. 

THE END. 
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